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E chronicle this month an event 
W oe unusual importance in the pro- 

gress of psychic research. A new 
stage is marked in the recognition of 
metapsychics as a subject for serious 
consideration by the academic scientist. 
This summer the British Medical Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Win- 
nipeg; this being, we understand, the 
fourth occasion of which Canada has 
been chosen as the venue for the con- 
gress instead of the old country. The 
3ritish Medical Association, it need 
hardly be said, represents the most con- 
servative tradition in English medical 
theory practice: and we believe it may 
be safely affirmed that until the present 
time, the subject of psychic or meta- 
psychic phenomena has never been ad- 
mitted or allowed to figure upon the 
programme of the Association meet- 
ings. Officially this eminent bedy have 
in recent times shewn clearly enough 
their conservative principles by strik- 
ing from the rolls of British medical 
practice the names of certain quite re- 
putable practitioners who were deemed 
to be pursuing an irregular cult. The 
osteopath or chiropractic surgeon has 
had to fight his way to recognition 
through the pathway of humiliation in 
being cut off from the body of the elect 
by the official act of the Council. In 
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the secrecy of the individual consulting- 
room however, there is no doubt that 
for a long time past much experimental 
work has been going on in the analysis 
and treatment of the more obscure 
symptoms of pathology, and the border- 
line between the orthodox and the 
heterodox has been transcended by a 
goodly number of physicians whose 
minds have been opened to a survey of 
neglected facts of biology and _ psy- 
chology. 

It would seem then that the tide has 
been rising steadily to a point at which 
it has begun to lap the foundations of 
the official structure of medical science 
and that a generation of doctors is com- 
ing forward who are prepared to rec- 
ognize the need of extending the field of 
research. 

it will be appreciated therefore that 
any effective measure of recognition of 
psychical phenomena by such a powerful 
and authoritative body as the B.M.A. 
would constitute a new departure and a 
victory for the principle involved. Such 
recognition must inevitably at first be 
semi-official only, but even so the cir- 
cumstance would still be one of the 
greatest promise as indicating the ex- 
tent to which the appreciation of facts 
of the psychical order has now obtained 
and as shewing how deeply the knowl- 
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edge and realization of those facts has 
penetrated the minds of cur standard 
medical theorists and practitioners. 

Hence it was with deep satisfaction 
that Hyslop House received the news 
that Dr. T. Glen Hamilton of Winnipeg 
had been scheduled to give an address 
to the assembled delegates and their 
friends, English, Canadian and Ameri- 
can who were to attend the Annual 
Meeting. Introduced under the non- 
committal heading of an ‘entertaiment’ 
this address, and the subscription lunch 
which preceded it, fermed nevertheless 
an important item in the programme. 
An added grace on the part of the Com- 
mittee was the inclusion of a full-photo- 
graphic record of Dr. Hamilton’s tele- 
kinetic and teleplasmic phenomena in 
the Exhibition and Museum of speci- 
mens in the annexe of the Conference 
Hall. 

The Winnipeg Meeting lasted over 
the four days August 26th to 29th. It 
is said to have been the largest yet con- 
voked. No less than 2800 delegates and 
members attended, including about 100 
American doctors, whose numbers would 
have been indefinitely multiplied but for 
the restraint in publicity of the meeting 
imposed through fear of the presumed 
inadequacy of the resources of the Can- 
adian city in the matter of accommoda- 
tion. The flower of English and Can- 
adian medicine were present and the 
proceedings lacked nothing in dignity 
and the picturesque ceremonial of old- 
time tradition. At the luncheon ar- 
ranged for Dr. Hamilton’s hearers, 408 
sat down, and for the lecture itself 
there was a large surplus attendance of 
those who had failed to secure tickets 
for the luncheon. Your Editor felt it a 
privilege to be present to support Dr. 
Hamilton and to represent the A.S.P.R. 
on this occasion. His address was 
illustrated by excellent lanternslides 
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from the large series of flashlight 
photographs obtained by him. It was 
received in a spirit of serious interest 
and attention and his remarks and ex- 
hibits were frequently punctuated by 
applause which certainly betokened a 
generally sympathetic feeling. Sub- 
sequently to this address, it was ob- 
served that the topic became the sub- 
ject of general discussion and the ex- 
hibition at the Winter Club was 
thronged by members eager for in- 
formation. Your Editor did his best to 
relieve Dr. Hamilton of the necessity of 
answering the manifold questions asked. 
He retains the impression that the sub- 
ject has taken a firm hold of the med- 
ical mind and that the interest is much 
more than a transient one. The opinion 
was again freely voiced that the non- 
acceptance of the records of psychic 
phenomena has been in most cases due 
due not so much to any obstinate spirit 
of incredulity, but to the inability to 
find a place for them in the theoretic 
‘cheme and to link them on to the cate- 
gories of experimental medical science. 
In this respect all that Dr. Hamilton 
said was well-conceived, since he strove 
to shew that the phenomena of tele- 
kinesis and teleplasm exhibit merely 
unfamiliar aspects of biological prin- 
ciples already known and that their 
analogy to certain of the normal pro- 
cesses of life can be demonstrated. He 
was certainly able to make some of his 
hearers see that there may be fields ot 
biological research as yet lying fallow 
and totally neglected. But in his ex- 
position of the facts of mediumship and 
in the photographic records he adduced 
(which carried their own own proofs of 
reality) there was material equally of 
interest to the chemist, the physicist 
and biologist on the one hand and on 
the other, to the normal and abnorma! 
psychologist as well as to the patholo- 
cist and alienist. 
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The training of the modern schools of 
psychology seems to have been implicit- 
ly based upon the concept of the in- 
dividual mind as a closed personal cir- 
cuit, responsive to external stimuli by 
means of a delicately evolved system of 
conditioned reflexes. Delayed reactions, 
and all those which are motivated from 
within, having no immediate cause de- 
rived from exterior sources, are attri- 
buted to the same system of response. 
Hence the term ‘subconscious mind’ 
has, in their view, a strictly individual 
application. Even the admission of a 
hereditary element in the conditioning 
of these reflexes implies no association 
of any other or independent personality 
in the originating of responses in 
thought and action. But the advanced 
psychic student is aware of the total in- 
adequacy of such an explanation to ac- 
count for the phenomena of the sub- 
jective mind, to say nothing of meta- 
psychics. 

He has learned by repeated observa- 
tion in manifold phases of research that 
the reactions of Personality are by no 
means limited to the physical body and 
its nerve-organization. The habitual 
channels for the exteriorization of its 
energies are not circumscribed by the 
spatial limitation of the flesh. In an 
extraordinarily real sense it is found 
that these limits can be transcended 
both spatially and temporally, and that 
its powers tend to radiate and to im- 
press themselves upon the environment 
of an individual and actually upon the 
material objects in that environment, in 
a degree which would appear proportion- 
ate to the inherent strength and co-or- 
dination of the psyche within. Thus 
the psychic personality of one may in- 
fluence and even control that of another 
living person, or it may project its in- 
fluence upon inanimate objects and 
these may retain the vital link of this 


association for an indefinite time, as 
the facts of psychometry witness. Co- 
relative to these things is the fact of 
the interpenetration of the psyche of the 
medium by personalities of an associa- 
tive type, either sympathetically linked 
(as through the mental contiguity of a 
sitter) or alien (as in cases of obses- 
sion) but it will take many years yet 
for this truth to be established as a 
characteristic of the ‘subconscious’ 
field of activity in the eyes of the pro- 
fessional world of medical science. 

What Dr. Hamilton was able to do 
demonstrate the power of the psyche, 
acting through the entranced medium, 
to extrude energy and_ substance 
and to direct the forces thus ex- 
ternalized into certain modes of activ- 
ity of which his photographic results 
gave a sufficiently clear demonstration. 
We have secured from Dr. Hamilton 
the promise for our Journal of the full 
record of his researches including cer- 
tain subjective phenomena. 


* ee KK * 


One of the chief needs for the re- 
search work of the A.S.P.R. and the 
New York Section at Hyslop House is 
the installation of a full laboratory 
equipment for photography. There are 
many promising avenues of experiment 
and many series of simple lines of in- 
vestigation which should be undertaken, 
but which are at present impracticable 
owing to this lack. There seems an op- 
portunity here for a friend or friends 
of research to come to our support. 


** ee Hh * 


‘John England’ writing in the Birm- 
ingham Sunday Mercury (Eng.) for the 
14th September as one who has no con- 
nection with spiritualism and has never 
attended a seance, speaks of the vast 
change which the affirmations of behalf 
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on the part of a man of science with so 
worid-wide a reputation as Sir Oliver 
Lodge is bringing about in transiorming 
the attitude ot millions towards religion. 
tie is puzzled to observe however that 
among the most hostile critics of the 
iaith he proclaims are the clergy, and 
tnis, he says, is rather difficult for the 
layman to understand. “Today’ he says 
‘the clergy are discarding belief in the 
super-normal: Science is steadily ad- 
vancing towards a reasoned mysticism 
“ee One would have thought the 
church would say: ‘See, even the men 
who are most concerned with the visible 
world about us come at last to faith in 
the world invisible’. But they do not. 
They discard spiritualism because (so it 
seems) they find its teaching, that the 
dead live, beyond their powers of 
credulity. That is a striking comment- 
ary upon the intrinsic value of the faith 
they professionally proclaim. What wili 
the future bring? Shall we find churches 
divested of their faith, preaching an at- 
tenuated and anaemic Christianity while 
the religion of Science goes boldly forth 
to proclaim the reality of life eternal” 
. . . The truth would appear to be that 
Science has stolen the Church’s fire. 
Where the modern theological scholar is 
hesitant and intellectually doubting, the 
scientist weighs carefully, makes his 
mind up, and states his faith and his 
grounds for it. Fifty years have turned 
the tables. Today a sceptical organized 
religion stands in the way of the scier- 
tific pioneers of living faith’. 

It is difficult to cope with the pro- 
fessional ignorance which inspires such 
unsound statements as the following, 
quoted from a ‘Reply to Sir Oliver 
Lodge’ appearing in the Bristol Times 
and Mirror for the 15th September, 
after Sir Oliver’s recent address to the 
Bristol public. Dr. Tudor Jones, who 
makes the statement says: 
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‘The arguments for telepathy have 
greatly weakened during the last 
twenty years and one of the persons 
most competent to pass judgment 
on the subject, Mrs. Henry Sidg- 
wick, stated in the Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology that 
there was not sufficient evidence of 
telepathy.’ | 
Dr. Jones goes on to say that no single 
item had been brought forth which has 
demonstrated that contact with others 
at a distance had been scientifically 
established. Had Dr. Tudor Jones de- 
sired to acquaint himself of the facts, 
he would have done so long since. There 
is nothing to be gained by disturbing 
his comforting conviction. Sooner or 
later he must awake to the facts, and 
regret the publication of an assertion so 
contrary to what has been in a thousand 
cases experimentally proved, notwith- 
standing the guarded statement of Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, which may not repre- 
sent her latest conclusions. 


As another instance of rash general- 
ization without any sort of statistical 
basis which could colorably justify it, 
we may quote the folowing; this time 


from a dignitary of the American 
piscopal church, Archdeacon Dodshun. 
This gentleman, visiting his native place 
in Yorkshire, England, recently de- 
livered himself of the statement that 
cases of insanity and suicide after the 
war were caused chiefly by mediums 
and other imposters. Now it is a fact 
that many people after the war were in 
a state of mind verging upon insanity 
or suicide. Some of these would in all 
wobability have consulted mediums; 
but such consultations on the part of 
persons already in a state of mental un- 
balance would not supply data of any 
value for argument. Neither are there 
any statistics of such interviews, or 
their results. Among the common 























causes of suicide the most frequent is 
despondency or melancholia and this is 
often the outcome of a loss of faith or 
hopefulness of outlook. In the actual 
experience of those who work in psychic 
research, there have been several cases 
within our own knowledge where suicide 
has been averted by the receipt of 
evidence of survival. Can our clerical 
friends say as much for what organized 
religion offers nowadays? It is alleged 
in regard to our college and university 
training that suicide among students 
is apt to be the consequence of the ac- 
ceptance of a materialist philosophy 
implying the loss of religious belief and 
ideals. But the official link with religion 
subsists in most of our great college 
foundations. 

One of the most curious and signifi- 
cant reactions of psychical research 


upon a body of people very far outside 
its interest may be noticed in this 


month’s instalment of Mr. Harry Price’s 
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‘International Notes’. A reviewer in the 
British Communist newspaper ‘The 
Daily Worker’ voices his detestation of 
the subject, speaking of the psychic 
quest as “simply one of the many roads 
down which the bourgeoisie slips to 
idealism, religion, and counter-revolu- 
tion’. It is strange to be told from this 
quarter that psychic reseach is an ally 
of religion. Our chief interest, however, 
in this declaration is the tribute it pays 
to the stabilizing influence of the outlook 
on human survival given by psychic re- 
search and its ideally constructive ten- 
dency. But to associate the interest of 
our subject with any class is of course 
entirely fantastic. It makes for unity 
always and not for division. The forces 
of division will not approve it, naturally: 
and they will resist its influence increas- 
ingly as they become more conscious of 
its overwhelming power as the greatest 
antagonist of materialism. 





SOME RARE FORMS OF MEDIUMSHIP 


By the Editor 


S OME vears ago Dr. Montagu James, 
President of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, published in his remarkable 
book ‘Ghost Stories of an Antiquary’ a 
deliciously gruesome tale of a spook 
which manifested itself in a real sheet, 
which it switched from a vacant bed 
and twisted into the semblance of an at- 
tenuated figure with a linen face which 
it contorted into a most diabolical ex- 
pression. The old proverb is again ex- 
emplified that ‘truth is stranger than 
fiction’: but in this case the fact, whilst 
less sensational is no less interesting. 
There are quite a variety of instances 
in which plastic material of different 
kinds is stated to have been wrought 
into the semblance of human features 
by the agency of a psychic control. 





Some of these are of recent date; 
others from former time. The instance 
in which Frau Silbert’s control, Pro- 
fessor Nell, succeeded in producing a 
basrelief of his head in profile on a 
plasticine plaque will be recalled by 
readers of the English quarterly ‘Psy- 
chic Science.’ There have been claims 
made by mediums for artistic work in 
oil or water-colors that the material ar- 
ranges itself under spirit-control, to de- 
pict various outlines and sometimes to 
sort the colors. Of this phenomenon 
we have recently been offered an ex- 
ample in the work of a Japanese pro- 
fessor from the tip of whose brush, 
which does not actually contact the pa- 
per, there emanates a’fine stream of 
fluid coloring matter which forms itself 
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into minute microscopic ideograms and 
glyphs upon the surface of the paper. 
One or more of the pastel pictures of 
Glastonbury Abbey by John Alleyne, 
the medium for the monkish scripts 
that revealed the lost chapels, betrayed 
the curious phenomenon of a fine de- 
tail visible in the representation of the 
carved Gothic stonework of the interior 
of the choir—detail which would, in the 
nature of the dusty and friable chalk 
employed, be extremely difficult to ob- 
tain with any degree of precision in a 
normal manner. 
IDEOMORPHS IN LINEN 

A very unusual type of mediumship 
is that exhibited by Mrs. Clara Jepson 
of Vermont, with whom I was able te 
obtain a sitting during the course otf 
last winter when I visited southern Ver- 
mont for the purpose of my Williams- 
town College address. This medium has 
been reputed as very successful in as- 


sisting the police authorities to obtain 


clues to the whereabouts of persons 
missing and she was able to shew many 
printed reports which bore witness to 
their interest. With a private sitter 
her method is as follows. She takes a 
small clean handkerchief of the sort 
sold in sealed packets and hands it to 
her sitter with a request that he will 
open and crush it between his palms, 
and then hand it to her. She spreads 
out the creased linen on a table and 
then with a soft lead pencil proceeds to 
trace outlines of what she sees in the 
folds. These present in various parts 
of the field a head and shoulders sym- 
bolic of the sitter at one or other stage 
of his career and from the markings in 
the environment of each head she de- 
scribes the outline of the principal 
events and contacts of life. Mrs. Jep- 
son invited me to note these before she 
pencilled them in. There were four or 
five such markings which were more or 
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less faintly recognizable and the out- 
lines she drew followed these. I may 
say that I was a complete stranger to 
her and am certain she did not possess 
any clue to my identity as the friend 
who made the appointment for me was 
careful not to betray it. Nevertheless 
she got the principal circumstances of 
my life and work with sufficient ac- 
curacy and precision and without ap- 
parent hesitation or fumbling. Such 
results are interpretable as mind-read- 
ing, but it is the unusual method em- 
ployed by Mrs. Jepson to which I would 
call attention. 


THE MEDIUMSHIP OF MRS. 
BLANCHARD 

This is a very old story, but is worth 
recording as by good fortune some of 
the photographic evidences of this med- 
ium’s strange gift have been preserved. 
Mrs. Blanchard lived originally in Ver- 
mont, but practised her mediumship in 
ihe middie west about the time that 
spiritualism first overran the continent 
with a great flood of phenomena, some 
of amazing type, but of which it is to 
be feared that few accurate records 
were ever taken. I have the facts from 
Dr. Horace Newhart of Minneapolis 
whom | met after the Winnipeg Con- 
gress and he has kindly sent me his 
copies of the photographs taken after 
certain sittings in which the older gen- 
eration of his people were interested. 
As a child, Dr. Newhart says he heard 
his mother refer to Mrs. Blanchard, who 
died at New Ulm, Minnesota about 1875 
or 1874. The photos were in posses- 
sion of an elderly resident of New Ulm 
and were lent to him by her. He made 
copies and returned the originals to the 
lender, who has since died. The copies 
in question are very possibly the only 
ones now existing. They exhibit the 
crudeness of detail which might be ex- 
pected from the then imperfect state of 
the photographic art. 





Mrs. ALBERT BLANCHARD 
New Ulm, Minn. 
Died about 1874 -- Medium 


SPECIMENS OF MRS. BLANCHARD’S MEDIUMSHIP 


The faces are formed by the deposit of sediment under water in a china dish, 
after the stirring of the mixture by the medium’s finger-tips. | Photographs 


were taken after evaporation of the water. 


N.B. The ring around the central face seems to have been intended to 


represent a number of smaller heads. 
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The system practised by Mrs. Blan- 
chard was to take a shallow china dish, 
into which she would place a small 
umount of fine material such as clay 
and adding sufficient water to cover it 
and fill the dish she would stir the 
sediment with her fingers until it was 
well incorporated. This would then be 
left to settle and the water would be 
allowed to evaporate without further 
disturbance. As soon as moisture had 
disappeared, the dish would be _ in- 
spected and it would be found that the 
clay had assumed the outlines of a hu- 
man face or head in low relief. We 
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reproduce three of these specimens, to- 
gether with portraits of the medium, 
Mrs. Albert Blanchard and her husband, 
taken probably in the 60’s of the last 
century. 


Dr. Newhart has very kindly under- 
taken to prosecute enquires in the lo- 
cality as to Mrs. Blanchards’. medium- 
ship. Probably there is no one yet liv- 
ing who knew her personally: but it 
is hoped that he may secure some fur- 
ther details for us, and if these are 
forthcoming, our readers shall have 
them in due course. 








THE ‘TAD’ EPISODE 


By Frederick Bligh Bond 


N Friday the 30th, May, 1930 I was 
Or. Boston, visiting Dr. and Mrs. 

Crandon at 10 Lime Street. In the 
evening a sitting was held at which a 
new apparatus for the production of the 
psychic voice was introduced. I was 
given to understand that this was the 
third* occasion of its use and it was still 
in an experimental stage and not yet by 
any means perfect. The apparatus was 
designed by Mr. Brackett K. Thorogood, 
professional engineer and it consisted 
of a sound-proofed box, sealed except 
for one small aperture too small to ai- 
low of the introduction of any voice or 
sound from without in the normal man- 
ner. Within the box, in some position 
unspecified, I was told there was a 
microphone and from this there were 
conducting wires connected across the 
room to a loud speaker or amplifier at- 


tached (for the purpose of this experi- 
ment) to the wall by the window on the 
opposite side of the seance-room. 


Ultimately, I understand, it is in- 
tended to carry the connecting wires 
outside the room, so as to enable a com- 
mittee sitting in another room to regis- 
ter all sounds recorded by the amplier 
whilst simultaneously the circle sitting 
with the medium would maintain a con- 
stant control over the conditions of pro- 
duction and would be able to affirm the 
unbroken silence ruling within the 
seance-room. 


‘Margery’ having entered into trance, 
the ‘Walter’ control began his work. 
The box rested on the small table in 


*I am now advised that it would be the fourth 
experiment, the third having taken place on the 
evening of the 26th May as stated in a letter re- 
ceived by me from Mr. Thorogood and dated July 
llth. FBB. 


front of the medium’s chair and very 
shortly the sitters heard a series of 
raps which clearly were located in that 
part of the room where the amplifier 
hung. These raps were to some extent 
orderly. They were followed later by a 
sort of ‘blowing’ sound giving the im- 
pression of an unsuccessful effort to 
articulate in speech. Walter semed to 
be so much absorbed in the work of the 
evening that he did not offer any re- 
marks. There were no other phenomena 
attempted. It was evident that he found 
some obstacle to success, but as to the 
nature of his difficulty we were left to 
speculate. 


| had planned to go on to New Hamp- 
shire after leaving Boston and my visit 
there for the purpose of giving a lecture 
At Dartmouth College had been a mat- 
ter of conversation at Lime Street, 
since it would follow on Dr. Crandon’s 
lecture at the College and would be de- 
signed more or less to emphasize the in- 
terest which his talk had evoked among 
the students. : 


On Witsunday, June 8th, 1930, I 
was at Lebanon, N. H., where I had 
come to carry out a lecture engage- 
ment. In the evening I accepted the 
invitation of Miss Elsa Barr to take 
supper at the house of her sister Mrs. 
Haskell, with whom she lived. Rev’d 
Lyman Rollins was a resident in the 
home. He was in a very invalid state 
but on this ocasion he dressed and came 
down to join the party for supper. 

We took our places at the table at 
about 8 P.M., but before this, there was 
a period of conversation in the sitting- 
room adjoining the supper-room and 
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the talk turned upon automatic writing 
such as I had seen produced normally 
(i.e. without trance) with contact of 
my own hand with that of the writer. 
Miss Barr agreed to try this with me 
after supper. ; 

| sat at table between Miss Barr, who 
was on my right, and Mr. Rollins, on 
my left. Further io my left was the 
opening into the parior and behind me 
the inner wall of the dining-room, the 
window being opposite to me at the 
turther end of the room. We had not 
iong been seated when | heard a sharp 
clatter like smail hard objects shaken 
together and then a crash as ii some- 
thing had fallen on the floor. This 
sound seemed to come trom just beyond 
tne opening. i made some remark to 
Miss Barr as to the origin of this noise 
and raised the question of an ‘apport’, 
as i knew that they had had such 
things in their circle. Almost at once, 
i heard close behind me what seemed to 
be Wailter’s characteristic whistle, and 
this was aiso heard by Mr. Rollins and 
Miss Barr, both of whom commented 
on it: also by some of the others at 
the table. 


Mr. Rollins left the table before the 
close of the meal and took his custom- 
ary seat in an armchair close to the left 
of the fireplace in the parlor. Miss Barr 
at my invitation seated herself at the 
further end of a narrow table which 
stood out from the wall just to his right 
and | gave her pencil and paper and 
prepared to make a trial of writing. lI 
sat close by her left side and steadied 
the upper part of the pencil, allowing 
the tips of two fingers to touch the back 
of her right hand. Writing began al- 
most immediately, but at first illegible. 
Then ‘JOH’ was written, followed by a 
short script which seems to read thus: 


‘Peace, bring ye nymphe Placidity ... 
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Wee be with patience bleste’ followed 
next by a few words addressed appar- 
ently to Miss Barr: 


“Now, my childe, we mete for thy 
fyrst tyme. Followe my wordes’ 

The ‘JOH’ twice repeated before the 
Old English, plainly suggested the pres- 
ence of Brother Johannes of Glaston- 
bury. After a short interval a second 
sheet of paper was taken and Miss 
Barr’s hand began to draw a diagram 
which | naturally thought at first might 
he some sort of plan referring to the 
ancient buildings or foundations of the 
Abbey. But no! When completed it did 
not so explain itself, being merely a 
long rectangle with one diagonal, and 
a multiplication of lines in close parallel 
to the right side of the figure. 

1 began to suspect that this was in- 
tended as a diagram of some sort of 
mechanism and asked for explanation. 
Miss Barr’s hand wrote as follows: 

“Plan of instrument. . . Work from 
this”. 

Explanation was invited and the dia- 
gram was exactly duplicated. Then a 
couple of circles were added to each, 
two of about 34 inch diameter placed 
near the middle of the length of each 
rectangle; and two slightly larger near 
the base conections were indicated be- 
tween these, as if by wires and finally 
a triple curved loop between the two 
smaller circles was. 

Question by FBB. ‘What is the pur- 
pose of this instrument?” 

Answer: “Talk with my voice.’ 

Comment by FBB. ‘This must be the 
instrument with which Walter is ex- 
perimenting at Boston.” 

Seript. “Wait five min.” 





*Note by FBB. The notion that there were two 
disks, or disks of varying sizes, within the voice- 
box was quite new to me. The reference to the 
‘bunch’ I was to meet on the morrow relates to 
Dartmouth College where I was to lecture. The 
name ‘TAD’ means nothing to me at all. 
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(A five minutes interval was accord- 
ingly allowed.) Then FBB again placed 
the pencil in Miss Barr’s hand and said 
‘Now, we will do our best for you.’ 

Script. “All right, old top. Clear the 
decks. Get this straight. The disks 
are not resilient enough. 
peat) .... resilient. ... yes. 
it in!’ 

Question. “Do you want the aperture 
to the box made larger, Walter? 

Seript. “No. Pound it in. Give my 
drawing to him. They will get it at the 
next sitting.” 

Question. 

Script. 
gram.’ 

Question. “Then you don’t find the 
narrow aperture a difficulty ?” 

Script. “No. The treuble is the flex- 
ibility I give them; particularly the 
larger* one—that’s all. See you tomor- 
row. Good luck to you with the bunch 
tomorrow night. Good night.” 

Question. “Walter, will you please 
sign your name to this writing or give 
me something in the way of evidence 
of your identity ?” 

Seript. “TAD” (it might have been 
‘TUD’ and a repetition was asked for.) 
This was given very clearly as “TAD.” 

Question. “Is this a nickname known 
to Margery or her family ?” 

No answer. 

On the Monday (9th June.) I had a 
second sitting with Miss Barr for auto- 
matic writing. The time was 5 p. m. 
The following script was received. 

“Greetings. This is good... .ex- 
cellent. ...In time (we) will be able 
to give much of real worth. Vibra- 
tions are most sympathetic. Wait 
until later. This is experimental 
before direct control is taken by 
the writing group. So mote it be.” 

Then after a good deal of movement 
in which only scrolls were produced: 


(please re- 


... Do pound 


“Can you give a test?” 
“Yes. Fuller plan of dia- 
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“That is good. We seek fluency 
for the flow of the pen. We will 
give you virility later on. That will 
be very satisfactory to you and to 
you and to the group that are wait- 
ing with much (patience?) for the 
world to be informed of the flam- 
ing light of truth.” 

In the course of the morning of the 
same day I had despatched to Dr. 
Crandon a telegram asking him to ob- 
tain from Walter confirmation of in- 
structions received from him on Sunday 
(not in any way indicating their na- 
ture) and asking ‘Who is TAD”’ 

I assumed in doing this that he would 
prebably be holding a sitting on the 
Monday evening in acordance with his 
usual routine. 

No reply was received from Boston 
before my return from Lebanon to New 
York, which took place on Wednesday 
11th June. 


STATEMENT BY Mr. THOROGOOD 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the un- 
dersigned, on the evening of May 26, 
1930, was at 10 Lime Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and before 9:30 P. M., 
placed two electric radio receivers (used 
as transmitters in this experiment and 
here in after so-called) fastened to- 
gether by tape, back to back in the 
reverberation chamber of the 
called the voice-box. 

The hinged ends of this box were 
then closed by the writer and he secure- 
ly locked one; the other he secured by 
a wood screw and dowel. 

Shortly after 10:12 P.M. on this same 
evening the writer, upon opening this 
box to examine its interior, found that 
one transmitter had been pulled away 
and was separated from the other by 
some two inches except for the electri: 
wire connecting, and that it had been 
moved further down the passage in the 


device 












above-mentioned reverberation cham- 
ber, while the other, still having the 
tape around it, was wedged in the pass- 
age. 

This change of position of the trans- 
mitters was possible only because one 
had been pulled out of the binding tape, 
thus reducing its size by approximately 
1/16 inch, which was just enough to 
allow of its being moved; while the 
other, still having the binding tape 
around it, became wedged in the nar- 
row passage. 

During the time interval above men- 
tioned the writer was constantly in the 
room with the box and the luminous 
zinic sulphide markings on the outer 
sides and ends of the box were. con- 
stantly visible, and the box was not 
opened during this time. 

tespectfully submitted: 


Bb. K. THOROGOOD. 
ioston, Massachusetts. 


,uty 11, 1980. 
STATEMENT BY Mr. E. D. DUDLEY 
Boston, Mass., August 21, 1930 


At a sitting of a few months ago a 
which Dr. Hamilton was present, the 
question was raised as to how Walter 
could identify himself at (say) Winni- 
peg, without giving his name. Miss 
Clara Stinson was present and suggested 
that he might use the nickname ‘Tad’. 
(This was the name by which he called 
his elder sister before he was able to 
pronounce her name clearly. He con- 
tinued to call her by this name for many 
years. He uses the same name even now 
when she attends a seance—which is an 
infrequent occurrence. In this way the 
name became one of the possible means 
of identification. You can determine the 
approximate date of this seance by find- 


ing the date of Dr. Hamilton’s lecture” 
in New York.* The seance was held the "i! 


evening before. 
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() Miss Stinson was present. There were 





























household includes my sister Mrs. Has- 


also the Rev’d Lyman Rollins who had 
resided with our family for many years 
past. On this ocasion also Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker, who are members of the govy- 


INovember 24, 1929. 
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So far as I can learn from my records, 
you have never been present when Miss 


Clara Stinson was a sitter at a Margery 
seance. If you had thus met, you might 


have heard him address his sister as 
‘Tad’. The seance in question establishes 
a date when this name was suggested 
for that use. So far as 1 know or can 
learn, no such sugestion was made prior 
to that date. 


















































E. E. DuDLEY 








Nore By Mr. BLIGH BOND 


The above was written by Mr. Dudley 
on behalf of Dr. Crandon whose endorse- 
ment of its correctness is implied since 
he read and forwarded it to me. | have 
attended no sitting at Lime Street since 
the formulation of this test at which 









































I should say two or three occassions in 
1926 or early in 1927 when | met Miss 
Stinson at Lime Street and she took part 
in the sitting, but I have no recollection 
whatever of such a name being used 
and if it had been it would have meant 
nothing to me. I was never informed 
that any such test had been planned. In 
any case, the name is given through 
Miss Barr’s hand and not mine. | can- 
not strain the theory of mind-reading to 
account for it. 

































































STATEMENT BY Miss Esta BARR 





N the evening of Sunday, June &th, 
1930, Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond was 
at our home in Lebanon, N. H. Our 




















kell and her husband, and at that time 


























*Dr. Hamilton’s N. Y. address was given on 
November 25th, 1929. The date of the sitting at 
which the “TAD’ test was adopted is therefore 
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erning body of our Section of the 
A.S.P.R. were also present. 

Rev’d Lyman Rollins had been con- 
fined to his room for some days but on 
this occasion he came downstairs and 
sat with us in the parlor for some time 
before supper. The parlor communicates 
with the dining-room by an open space 
in the corner next the fireplace (O. in 
































MY Rollins 
ir Miss B 


MBS, 





plan). We conversed for some time be- 
fore supper on current topics such as 
the work of the Crandons and ‘Walter’ 
and I told Mr. Bond about my own ex- 
periences in subjective mediumship. He 
asked me if I had attempted normai 
automatic writing and explained his 
usual method. It was agreed that we 
would make an attempt after supper. 
We took our places at the table, and 
Mr. Bond sat nearest to the opening 
between the two rooms, Mr. Rollins be- 
ing on his left and myself on his right. 
Shortly after we were seated, there was 
a sudden clatter followed by a crash as 
of the fall of some metal object on the 
floor of the parlor which was loud 
enough to startle the whole party. 
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Whilst we were speculating as to wha: 
this might mean, a loudish whistling 
was heard somewhere at back of Mr. 
Mond or Mr. Rollins. The whistle had 
a certain expressiveness or inflection oi 
a ‘conversational’ character and Myr. 
Bond remarked ‘That was Walter!’ 

On returning to the parlor after sup- 
per I discovered -that the fire shovel, 
which had been hanging upon the hook 
attached to an iron standard and rested 
on a metal plate with raised curb about 
an inch in height, had come off its sup- 
port, jumped the curb and fallen on the 
floor outside. The fire-irons with their 
support were placed just to the right 
of the fireplace and close to the opening, 
at pomt marked X. on plan. 

At Mr. Bligh Bond’s suggestion I took 
a pencil and paper and sat at a table cp- 
posite to the armchair in which My. 
Rollins was then resting. Mr. Bond was 
close on my left and with his right hand 


he held the upper part of the pencil and 


allowed his fingertips to touch very 
lightly the back of my writing hand. 
This is the first time I had tried normal 
writing in this way and I was skeptical 
of results. However, movement of my 
hand commenced almost at once and the 
writing and drawing followed exactly 
as described in the record here made by 
Mr. Bond, which I attest. Mr. Rollins 
would have added his attestation of all 
that is here given, but his condition 
from this time onward became steadily 
worse and he never again left his bed 
but passed out after great suffering on 
the llth July. 

The name TAD, twice given in the 
script through my hand, in reply to Mr. 
Bond’s request for an identifying signa- 
ture, is entirely unknown to myself and 
carries no association whatever. 
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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


Record of a ‘solus’ sitting for the production of the direct Voice 
from the MSS. collection of the late 
Judge C. S: Hill* 


T the sitting of September 30, 1925 
held at No. 10 Lime Street. I was 
afforded a personal opportunity for 
an individual testing of the Richardson 
voice apparatus and give herewith a 
succinct account of the experiment. 
Without going into specific details 1 
may state that all the steps for pre- 
liminary and subsequent search of the 
medium, the sitters and the apparatus 
were carried out with painstaking care 
and in strict compliance with the route 
procedure formulated by Dr. Richard- 
son. 


After some preliminary employment 
of the machine in which other members 
of the committee took part, it was ar- 
ranged that a testing should be made, 
no one aside from the medium and my- 
self being in the room. 


The apparatus was at the time placed 
on the table directly between the me- 
dium and myself. All voice tubes ex- 
cept two were disconnected and the ori- 
fices capped so as to prevent the escape 
of air. The two left attached were one 
closest to the medium and one opposite 
it for my use. A mouthpiece produced 
by Dr. Richardson was firmly inserted 
by him into the tube to be used by the 
medium. From my own pocket I pro- 
duced a mouth piece previously used by 
me and inserted the same into my tube. 
At that stage “Walter” suggested that 
| should then inform him what words 


This communication written in Mr. Hill’s own 
hand was found recently by Dr. Richardson in a 
disused ‘‘Margery’”’ file. 

Mr. Hill, formerly a Trustee of the American 
Society for Psychcial Research, died September 2, 
1930. He was a staunch supporter of Margery’s 
cause. The discovery and publication of the above 
article at this time seems peculiarly appropriate. 
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or sentences I wished him to utter dur- 
ing the test. I replied, “Walter’ I want 
you to say ‘Jane was an extraordinary 
jazzy jay-bird’.” Walter gave his char- 
acteristic whistle and then repeated the 
words. I should add, that I had pur- 
posely constructed this nonsense sent- 
ence employing consonant and vowel 
combinations which would necessitate 
the forcing apart of the jaws and lips 
if the words were to be clearly articu- 
lated. I had made a personal experi- 
ment previously with my own lips and 
tongue properly closing my mouthpiece, 
and found myself wholly unable to ar- 
ticulate the sentence in any wise intel- 
ligibly. In fact I could make nothing 
but an inarticulate murmur. 


Walter then suggested that the exact 
procedure of the test should be ex- 
plained so that all present should so 
govern themselves as to avoid friction 
and delay. I said “Before red light 
Psyche will take her mouth-piece in 
her mouth and I will do the same with 
mine. With my left hand I will control 
Psyche’s right across the table on my 
left of the machine. In the same way 
I will control her left with my right on 
the other side of the machine. Psyche 
will seal her tube with her mouth and I 
will blow the marker up and hold it 
there. Dr. C. will then turn on the red 
light long enough for everyone to see 
that the setting and control of Psyche 
and myself are correct. He will then 
turn off the light and instantly all but 
us two will rise and leave the room, Dr. 
C. passing out on his side of the cabinet 
ail the others going out around the 
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other side. All will leave the room and 
the door will be closed. You will then 
repeat the sentence and | will, without 
releasing the pressure, stamp with my 
foot for their return. They will come 
in and before releasing pressure the red 
light will be turned on again to see that 
controls are proper and intact.” 

Walter repeated his ‘astonishment’ 
whistle and said “shoot!” 

The test then followed exactly as out- 
lined above. After the door had closed 
upon the exit of all the sitters save 
Psyche and myself, hand control of the 
medium being absolute, and the insta- 
bility of the liquid column being de- 
monstrated by the fact that the higher 
luminous marker projected weil up past 
the luminous mark on the tube and re- 
mained stationary there during the en- 
tire experiment, Walter repeated my 
sentence, much louder than usual, and 
with distinct and unimpaired articula- 
tion. He added to the sentence for good 
measure “I’ll be jiggered.” | stamped my 
foot and as the other sitters filed in 
Walter repeated the sentence again and 
then whistled the opening strains of the 
“wedding march” from “Lohengrin.” 
All present reported that they heard 
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the second repetiticn and the whistling. 
They reported that they saw the lumin- 
ous marker stationary at a high mark 
of instability. In red light they re- 
ported our mutual control to be ab- 
solute. We then released the air press- 
ure and the machine, tubes and mouth- 
pieces were inspected and found to be 
in perfect order and with no trace o! 
having been improperly manipulated. 

I had endeavored, prior to this experi- 
ment, to discover some way in which 
ny mouthpiece could be, under similar 
conditions, so handled as to maintain 
its air pressure and yet leave me free 
enough te articulate. I have tried to 
manipulate gum and foreign substances 
over the holes and have failed. I hav 
been unable to find a way of substitut- 
ing fingers and thumb over the holes i 
substitution for lips and tongue, since 
every time a leak occurs. 

Taking this individual experiment in- 
to consideration in connection with 
many collective experiments of the same 
type in which I have been a participant, 
I feel that an exceedingly strong prima- 
facie case has been made out for th« 
supernormality of the phenomena. 


CHARLES 8S. HILL. 


OBITUARY NOTE 


CHARLES STANTON HILL 


It is with regret that we must record 
the passing of Mr. Charles S. Hill, one 
time Trustee of the American Society 
for psychical Research. Mr. Hill was a 
lawyer, by profession, and practiced for 
many years in Boston. He was not only 
a man of great intellectual power, but 
also a trial lawyer of unusual skill. Fur- 
thermore, for many years Mr. Hill had 
been a deep student of the occult and 
in such matters probably had no super- 
ior in Boston or New England. For 


this reason it gave the greatest satis- 
faction to the “Margery” Group that he 
consented to join them in 1925 in the 
investigation of phenomena connected 
with that mediumship. 

Although, as stated, Mr. Hill had been 
a student of the supernormal for many 
years he had never, up to 1925, re- 
ceived what he considered convincing 
evidence in the realm of psychic re- 
search. In the presence, however, of 
Margery’s phenomena he very soon be- 












vame a pronounced believer in her ex- 
traordinary powers, and his conviction 
increased in intensity as time went on. 

Unfortunately, two years ago Mr. Hill 
suffered from what was probably a 
stroke from which he never entirely re- 
covered. 

Because of Mr. Hill‘s great intellect- 
ual and critical powers it can well be 
believed that the “Margery” Group re- 
joiced in his hearty cooperation with 
them. But his presence meant much 
more than this, for he was what might 
be called a perfect “sitter.” Always 
critical, he was still the soul of wit and 


THE AGE OF REASON. By Thomas 
Paine. (American Secular Union, Chic- 
shillings, small octave. paper cover.) 

TALKS WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
Arranged by S. Cox. 

(Psychic Press. London. Price Two 
shilings, small octavo. paper covers.) 

SONGS OF THE SOUL. Poems by 
Aura May Hollen. 

(The Keats Prblizations. Hollywood, 
California, 1930. A small volume of in- 
spirational verse.) 

TRAILS OF TRUTH. Jenny O’Hara 
Pincock. (A second copy.) 

Presented for the Library by Dr. L. 
R. G. Crandon. (4 vols.) 

THE CONSOLING ANGEL. (The 
Case of Hattie Jordon). Edited by Flori- 
zel von Reuter. 

(The Psychic Press. 2. Victoria 
Street, London. SW. price Three Shili- 


ings and Sixpence. Small octavo 181 pp. 
Paper covers.) 


A record of communications received 
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wisdom, and the merry repartee be- 
tween him and Walter will never be 
forgotten by those privileged to hear it. 


As already intimated Mr. Hill was a 
man highly endowed with psychic 
knowledge and development. This being 
so we cannot but inticipate that he will 
be speedily and cordially welcomed as an 
associate by that group of great souls, 
who, we believe, in cooperation with us, 
are trying to establish the all-important 
fact of intercommunication between this 
plane of existence and the next. 


MARK W. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


with the automatic writing apparatus 
known as the ‘Additor.’ It is claimed 
that the series here recorded possess a 
scientific value since they contain about 
40 per cent of material not attributable 
to the subconscious and for which a 
telepathic origin is improbable. The 
‘tests’ seem often to have been planned 
as such. 


“BEYOND.” The first three issues 
of this new monthly magazine have 
been received from the English pub- 
lishers at 29 Queen’s Gate. London. 
S.W.7., the office of the Guild of Spirit- 
ual Healing. The publication appears 
to be to some extent an organ of the 
Guild inasmuch as it contains articles 
and advice to correspondents by ‘Dr. 
Lascelles’ the _ spirit-control of Mr. 
Charles Simpson the trance-healer. 


HUMAN SURVIVAL AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS. By Helen Alex Dallas, 
London, L.S.A. Publications Ltd., 70pp., 
price one Shilling net. This is the first 
of a series of five booklets designed as 
handbooks for enquirers. It will be re- 
viewed in our next issue. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


As an Art and Science Conjoined 
By ARTHUR..GOODBY 


ghapenee Research, now approach- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary as a 
critical method for the study of oc- 
cult phenomena, though often called a 
science is in reality an art, just as na- 
tural science itself is but an art or 
method for the study of normal pheno- 
mena however much it may attempt to 
formulate its conclusions into a record 
called “Knowledge.” But since life-ex- 
perience is dynamic, not static, spiritual 
not material, concrete not abstract, psy- 
chic research does not aspire to an ab- 
solute finality in all its conclusions nor 
does it desire to clamp Spirit which 
“bloweth where it listeth” into the cate- 
gories of deterministic law. And class- 
ical science can pride itself on no super- 
iorities in this respect, for its own ul- 
timate conclusions are none too stable. 

Therefore it is not the pure ration- 
alist who will lure from the transcen- 
dental its guarded secrets. Rather it is 
he who will bring to his investigations 
the highest qualities of both mind and 
heart—insight, that genius of mental 
and moral clairvoyance, that imagina- 
tive sympathy which works magic in 
all creative endeavour, together with a 
deal of humour and of personal detach- 
ment thrown in: for we find in ail things 
just what we are qualified to appreciate. 
We will succeed sometimes through 
what we bring in, and sometimes 
through what we leave out. “When half- 
gods go the gods arrive.” 

But above all the efficient researcher 
must have balance, a will that holds 
sovereign mastery over both intellect 
and emotion, holding them level in rhy- 


thm and proportion, being influenced 
neither by the one so far as to end in 
abstraction or in intellectual pride or in 
sterility; nor by the other so far as to 
be involved in illusion. Our enthusiasms 
are to be tempered by reason, yet rea- 
sons are false if they inspire no enthusi- 
asms; and therefore it is only through 
the harmony of mind and heart that we 
can achieve the ultimate vision of truth. 
Too often the scientist, pre-occupied 
merely with processes and ignoring the 
supremely vital, decisive considerations 
of ultimate qualities and purposes, fails 
to see the vision. Nor does he ap- 
yreciate the value of that spiritual cap- 
rice that eludes all his instruments of 
precision. And on the other hand the 
unguarded enthusiast, often quite con- 
temptuous of reason, may be so pre-cc- 
cupied with phenomenalism as to be 
liable to astral invasions and from this 
contingency even some spiritualists ar 
not exempt, for, as Stainton Moses 
hinted, they “are too much inclined to 
dwell exclusively on the intervention of 
external spirits in this world of ours and 
to ignore the powers of the incarnate 
spirit.” Nevertheless, spiritualists do 
achieve supreme evidences and assur- 
ances of personal survival by which our 
established Churches might well profit. 
Stil, they also need perhaps to inquire if 
there are not seven planes as well as 
two; and if there is not discipline of 
mind and heart and body and soul which 
incarnation has imposed upon us; and 
if they could not bring their illumina- 
tion more often to the orthodox 
Churches. 
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And, by the same token, an efficient 
Society whose province is to explore 
the mysterious hinterland of the super- 
normal should alsc possess that same 
balance of reason and intuition con- 
trolled neither too much by the sceptic 
and the rationalist on the one hand, nor 
too much by the emotionalist, the vision- 
ary and the enthusiast on the other, but 
rather should bring both into mutual 
understanding and possible accord, while 
safeguarding their freedom and indepen- 
dence. Therefore it might be well for 
such a society to differentiate itself in- 
to two distinct yet complementary Sec- 
tions, both mutually independent, yet co- 
ordinated by a superior federation coun- 
cil, one of these Sections especially 
“scientific” and critical and the other 
distinctly inspirational; the former, per- 
haps working along the lines of classical 
psychology, testing out the hypothesis 
of animism, the latter testing out the 
spirit hypothesis or even frankly declar- 
ing its conviction of survival. 


This is the ideal toward which the 
American Society for Psychical Re- 
search is tending, a large group in that 
Society called the New York Section 
proceeding for the most part on the as- 
sumption of survival, while the Society 
itself maintains a non-commital at- 
titude toward the causation of pheno- 
mena. The Section has received a very 
liberal Charter from the Society and 
both groups are represented on the Con- 
trolling Board of Trustees which thus 
constitutes the liaison between them. 
The general Society publishes the jour- 
nal Psychic Research and maintains a Re- 
search Officer and Bureau and a Li- 
brary. The Section provides about 
thirty lectures a year, tests out med- 
iums, conducts several voluntary de- 
velopment circles and holds weekly re- 
ceptions. Both Societies occupy the 
same premises and work in harmony 
though on indepedent lines. While this 
federated system is not exactly official, 
it has evolved into that status, to re- 
main there, we trust, permanently. 
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The Case for Spirit Return 


HE following letter has been re- 
ceived from a Washington, (D. C.) 
resident Mrs. Adrienne de Courte- 

nay. Subjoined is a short editorial com- 
ment which it is hoped may be helpful 
to our correspondent and to others who 
may appreciate the points she raises. 


“It is the eternal instinct in man to 
long for a continuance of his personail- 
ity beyond the grave. This has taken 
many forms down through the aves; 
and man, in the course of higher intel- 
lectual evolution, has crystallized this 
latent instinct in the form of religion. 


The Egyptian regarded life as but 
the portal to the hereafter; the Roman 
believed in his Styx, the dark river that 
the soul crossed to admit to those 
shadowy realms wherein his heroes took 
their rest. The Buddhist had his Nir- 
vana; the Indian his “Happy Hunting 
Ground.” In fact, though the concept 
has taken many forms, there has been 
no race nor age in which this universal 
desire has not asserted itself. Still the 
cry is the same: ‘If a man die, shall he 
live again?’ 


The belief in spirit return has, 
though vague and deeply imbedded in 
superstition, permeated organized re- 
ligion from the very first, but only 
within the past century has there been 
any rational enquiry into the subject. 
In 1849 the Fox sisters declared that 
certain occurrences in their home were 
of supernatural origin and that they 
were able to interpret them: merely an- 
other version of the perennial ‘haunted 
house’; but it served to awaken wide- 
spread interest in what later became 
known as ‘spiritualism.’ 


The case for spiritualism is a debat- 
able one and there is still much to be 
solved. Few persons disbelieve entirel: 
in a spiritual existence; yet the fact 
that those who have passed on should 
use such inadequate and unsatisfying 
means of communication as are com- 
monly employed in the practice of spirit- 
ualism is unthinkable. Surely intei- 
ligent beings can receive little comfort 
from so-called levitation and ‘spirit rap- 
pings.’ Still more difficult to interpret 
is the trance medium, uttering incoher- 
ent phrases which seldom, if ever, 
shew any ear-marks of spirit instiga- 
tion. And it is these very factors whicii 
have cast the basic belief into thx 
shadow of distrust. 

“Then again there are a few who 
realize that there is a very real con- 
tact, quite aside from these psychic 
phenomena, which comes without the 
aid of outside agency. No stranger can 
convey those precious messages; but 
when this contact comes to the bereaved 
one he knows without a doubt the valid- 
ity of his experience. 


The obstacle confronting spirit com- 
munication is that few take it for what 
it is worth and let the rest of its va- 
garies pass unheeded. They quickly 
lose all sense of what is apprepriate in 
their eager pursuit of the ‘occult.’ The 
message is so simple. Why render it 
into weird, fantastic, and above all, un- 
natural cults? The knowledge that lit 
is eternal and unending—is not that 
enough? For most, it does not seem so; 
else would the spiritualist ‘churches’ and 
the secieties which practice absurd 
rites, never have sprung into being. 
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Communication with our dead is not 
contrary to religion; not contrary to 
the faith which we profess: but the 
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sublimation of a spiritual contact into 
a feat of legerdemain is a heresy of the 
most vicious type.” 








The instinct of ‘survival’ is, at root, 
more racial than personal; and it may 
be said to hold but little of a conscious- 
ly personal element in the primitive 
man; but to tend increasingly to an 
individual type of consciousness accord- 
ing to the degree of differentiation 
which the evolution of the personal in- 
tellect has achieved in the single sub- 
ject. This racial instinct of which we 
speak is perhaps better described as one 
of continuity, and it is interpreted only 
as ‘survival’ with the development of 
the time-sense and the reflective powers 
of growing intellect. Beginning as a 
vague, though certain intuition, it tends 
to become a personal belief, and thus, 
as our correspondent says, is crystall- 
ized in religions which regulate the ob- 
ligations, ceremonially expressed, which 
are held to govern man’s relations with 
the unseen world. The word ‘continu- 
ity’ as above applied to the dawning 
intuition of survival, may be defined as 
essentially an unexpressed awareness of 
the unity of the individual life with the 
life of the family, the race or com- 
munity. From such awareness would 
arise the older Hebrew idea of the soul 
of the deceased being ‘gathered to his 
fathers’ or entering the bosom of Abra- 
ham (Brahm). This being the root- 
experience on which the thesis of sur- 
vival is intellectually built, it follows 
that our correspondent is right in her 
view that the true type of spiritual in- 
tercourse is subjective rather than ob- 
jective, noumenal rather than pheno- 
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On Mrs: de Courtenay’s Letter 


menal, and to be described as ‘com- 
munion’ rather than ‘communication.’ 
And so it remains to this day in the 
case of the many who are intuitic nally 
developed and are not too greatly ham- 
pered by the isolating power of the per- 
sonal intellect. 


Humanity has attained a stage of 
mental evolution at which the personal 
intellect has overmastered the instinc- 
tive nature to so disproportionate an ex- 
tent that, in quite a large number of 
individual cases, the power of intuitive 
awareness of this continuity of which we 
speak, is so attenuated as to be almost 
non-existent. The deficiency is congen- 
ital and also acquired by certain modes 
of mental training; and it undoubtedly 
bespeaks a certain lop-sidedness in the 
all-round development of the individual 
mind. There are even instances in 
which the psychic nature, which is the 
nexus or link between the spiritual and 
the physical, seem altogether missing. 
The victims of this kind of inhibition 
are unable to grasp the reality of the 
subjective world of consciousness. But 
this state may be and often is coupled 
with the possession of the keenest ma- 
terial intelligence, and if so, that intel- 
ligence will deny to all others the real- 
ity of experience which it has missed. 
Hence arises the fruitlessness of all 
argument between sceptic and believer 
as to intuitive premises. Intellect or the 
intellectual consciousness is a function 
of the physical brain and as such can- 
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not be regarded as having any power of 
continuity when once the cortex of the 
brain is dissolved; but if there is a 
psychic nucleus which has ordained the 
growth and specific function of that 
brain, this may in theory be allowed 
some power of reproducing or perpetuat- 
ing that function. 


For the intellectual majority, the 
strength of the instinctive or intuitive 
consciousness is apt to be dimmed to 
the point at which doubt of survival or 
continuity may have crept in and the 
comfort of the sense of spiritual whole- 
ness may be seriously lacking. This is 
notably the case with the more highly 
educated persons in the civilized world. 
For these a type of religion based up- 
on ‘faith’ will hold no convincing qual- 
ity, and they can only obtain the relief 
their nature demands by some objective 
token or tokens of the reality of an in- 
teraction between the physical and the 
psychic or spiritual fields of energy. 
Hence the vecessity of the advent of an 
era of rational psychic investigation at 
the present time; it being the psycholog- 
ical moment for the entry of this rein- 
forcement to man’s power of rationaliz- 
ing from the facts of his environment. 
We trust that this exposition will sai- 
isfy one of the more anxious questions 
arising in the letter. And now we will 
try to deal with another. 


The intuitive sense of continuity is 
an early product of our human evolu- 


tion. It is followed, as we know, by an- 
other phase, this being the growth of 
personal intellect and all that we term 
Personality in the individual. It must 
be conceived that the same force which 
originally made the intuitive individ- 
ual generated also as a secondary phase, 
the personal intelligence. This has 
meant a very gradual growth of man’s 
power to cope, through and by means 
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of his psychic being, with the whole 
material environment in which he finds 
himself placed. Under the evolutionary 
scheme he finds himself confronted 
with the task of evolving mechanisms 
for the subjugation of nature and for 
the perfecting of the sensory or other 
channels for the control of his environ- 
ment and his powers of communication 
with others. But the task of his evolu- 
tion is not yet accomplished—it may be, 
and probably is yet, in an initial stage 
only. Consequently his ‘psyche’ may be 
feeling its way to the restoration of a 
balance greatly disturbed by that dis- 
proportionate growth of the reasoning 
principle cf which mention has _ beei 
made. And it would seem that this i 
indeed the case: for the interaction of 
the psychic forces with the physical is 
typical of the present era and the entry 
of those forces into effective interaction 
must be at first slow and tentative. 
Consequently they must find their own 
way toward effective expression and 
this way may lie through most devious 
and clumsy or even fantastic routes. 
To take an instance of a simple kind de- 
rived from the field of experimental 
science. Early experiments with the 
principles of telegraphy witnessed by) 
some person totally unfamiliar with the 
laws that govern this hitherto unknown 
means of communication would take a 
form both childish and absurd in ap- 
pearance, and the wagging of a needle 
at the end of a long piece of wire would 
excite contempt and incredulity (as it 
actually did when first offered as an in- 
vention to speed communication). Pre- 
cisely the same is the case with the 
raps and tilts of the seance-room. These 
do but represent the inchoate efforts to 
establish a system of physical contro! 
from the side of psychic energy. They 
may seem clumsy and childish, but the) 
may be the best that can in the onset 
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be attained in the way of regulated in- 
teraction between two media or modes 
of dynamic activity. And psychic re- 
searchers know that they can be tran- 
scended and that they have been often 
superseded by vastly superior modes 
elaborated from both sides of the gulf 
of separation. 


* * * Kk K * 


A CASE OF TRANSFER OF 
SENSE-IMPRESSIONS 


“Recently I had a queer experience 
which I think tends to show how a 
sensation entering the border of one’s 
consciousness by one avenue of sense 
may be transferred unconsciously and 
emerge into consciousnes as though it 
had been received through another ave- 
nue of sensation. 


“T was sitting alone reading a play 
and felt I saw the direction “(Telephone 


rings).” The setting of the play was in 
a drawing room where such direction 
would naturally be in keeping with the 
surroundings and the action. I con- 
tinued to read half a page or so further 
and found no further reference to the 
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telephone. It semed queer that the ring- 
ing of the bell was put in since no one 
answered it and it had no bearing on 
the context. So I turned back a page and 
read through again. This time I could 


find no mention of the telephone bell at 
all. Only then did I remember that our 
own telephone bell had just then rung 
and that my daughter had answered 
and was even then conversing over the 
telephone in an adjoining room. 


‘Do you not think such an experience 
should further urge upon us extra cau- 
tion in reporting as visual or auditory 
experiences when one stimulus may be 
so easily transferred to be remembered 
as its equivalent stimulus in another 
sense organ? 


“Perhaps you will feel that this nar- 
rative inserted in the Journal notes will 
lead to correspondence with other read- 
ers who may have noticed similar 
phenomena.” 


R. B. WALLACE. 


-317 S. Camden Drive, 


Beverly Hills, Calif., 
June 13, 1930 





PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA AMONG 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


A Resume of the Evidence for Genuine Psychic Manifestations in 
Africa, India, China, and the Islands of the 


Eastern and Western Hemisphere 
By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


PART TWO 


Turning, now, to another country, Tibet, 
ve find here an interesting fact—namely, 
the universal belief in a particular psy- 
chical phenomenon: the astral body and its 
separation from the physical body at death. 
A few words should be said concerning this. 


IN Tiner—Tne Astrat Bopy 

Aside from the shamanism, magie and 
witcheraft common in Tibet, one factor of 
particular interest is to be noted in connec- 
tion with this country and its mystical be- 
liefs: that is the detailed teaching concern- 
ing the ‘‘astral body’’ which has been in ex- 
istence for hundreds of years, and which to- 
day constitutes an integral part of their re- 
ligious teachings. Just as the ancient 
Egyptians believed in the KA,—its wander- 
ings and trials being traced in detail in the 
Book of the Dead, and other writings,—so, 
in the Tibetan Book of the Dead, we find 
stated in great detail the belief in the astral 
body, and precisely how it leaves the phy- 
sical body, at death. This valuable book 
has lately been translated by Dr. W. Y. 
Evens-Wentz, and published by the Oxford 
University Press (1927). This work—the 
Bardo Thodol—was probably first com- 
mitted to writing in the eighth century 
A. D., and embodied teachings much older. 
The manuscript from which the present 
translation has been made is judged vy ex- 
perts to be between 150 and 200 years old. 
As the reader may have surmised, it deals 
with the same general topic as the ancient 
Egyptian work; but, from our modern 
point-of-view, is far more ‘‘rational,’’ and 
many of its teachings correspond, in a re- 
markable way, with those of Occult and 


Psychical Science. A brief summary of 
those portions of the book which deal more 
or less directly with our theme will doubt- 
less prove of interest. 

When a man is about to die, a Lama is 
called in, whose duty it is to attend to the 
dying man and usher him properly into the 
next world. The arteries on the sides of the 
neck are pressed. This is done to keep the 
dying person conscious, with the eonseious- 
ness rightly directed. For the nature of 
the death-consciousness determines the fu- 
ture state of the ‘‘soul-complex,’’ existence 
being the continuous transformation of one 
conscious state to another. The pressing of 
the arteries regulates the path to be taken 
by the out-going vital current (Prana 
The proper path is that which passes 
through the Foramen of Monro. ‘‘If the 
expiration is about to cease, turn the dying 
one over on the right side, which posture is 
called *The Lying posture of a Lion.’ The 
throbbing of the arteries (on the right and 
left sides of the threat) is to be pressed. If 
the person dying is disposed to sleep, or if 
the sleeping state advances, that should be 
arrested, and the arteries pressed gently but 
firmly. Thereby the vital energy will not 
be able to return from the median nerve 
and will be sure to pass out through the 
Brahmanie aperture. Now the real setting 
face-to-face is to be applied. At this mo- 
ment, the first glimpsing of the Bardo, of 
the Clear Light of Reality . is experi- 
enced by all sentient beings.’’ 

All the time the patient is dying, the 
Lama urges him to keep his mind tranquil 
and poised, so that he may see and enter 
into the Clear Light of Reality, and may 
not be troubled with hallucinations or 
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‘‘thought forms,’’ which have no objective 
existence, save in his own mind. The Lama 
superintends the whole process of the with- 
drawal of the astral body from the physical 
at death. ‘‘It is commonly held that the 
process (of separation) takes from three 
and one-half to four days, unless assisted 
by a priest called hpho-bo (pron. pho-o), 
or ‘‘extractor-of-the-consciousness-princi- 
ple’’; and that, even if the priest be success- 
ful in the extracting, the deceased ordinar- 
ily does not wake-up to the fact of being 
separated from the human body until the 
said period of time has elapsed. 


If the mind of the dying person has not 
been properly concentrated upon the Clear 
Light, he is liable to see scores of devils and 
demons of all sorts! But it is emphasized 
over atid over again in the book that these 
demons have no actual, objective existence; 
they are merely hallucinations, or 
‘‘thought-forms,’’ having no actuality, save 
in the mind of the seer. They are all purely 
symbolical. The mind is capable of manu- 
facturing these, or creating them, just as 
ve do every night in our dreams. He must 
cieave his way through these into the Clear 
Light of the Void. The sooner he can do 
this, the sooner is ‘‘liberation’’ attained. 

The teachings concerning the astral body 
are very clear and concise: ‘*When thou 
wert recovered from the swoon (of death) 
thy Knower must have risen-up in its 
primordial coudition and a radiant body, 
resembling the former body, must have 
sprung forth. ... It is called the desire- 


body.... The  Bardo-body hath been 
spoken of as ‘endowed with all sense facul- 
ties... .. Unimpeded motion implyeth 


that thy present body being only a desire 
body is not a body of gross matter..... 
Thou art actually endowed with the power 
of miraculous motion. . . . Ceaselessly and 
involuntarily wilt thou be wandering about. 
To all those who are weeping (thou shalt 
say) ‘Here I am, weep not.’ But they, not 
hearing thee, thou wilt think, ‘I am dead!’ 
And again, at that time, thou wilt be feeling 
very miserable. Be not miserable in that 


way. ... There will be a gray, twilight- 
like light, both by night and by day, and at 
all times. . . . Even though thou seekest a 


body, thou wilt gain nothing but trouble. 
Put aside the desire for a body; and per- 
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mit thy mind to abide in a state of resigns 
tion, and act so as to abide therein. . . 
about on the Sidpa Bardo of the mental 


‘body. At the time, happiness and misery 


These are the indications of the wandering 
will depend upon Karma... .”’ 

Readers of The Projection of the Astral 
Body; by Sylvan J. Muldoon and myself, 
will see how closely all this tallies with the 
latest discoveries and findings of psychic 
science, based upon actual experimentation 
in this field. The teachings are likewise in 
conformity with those of modern Spiritual- 
ism, and the ‘‘communications’’ received 
through Mrs. Piper and other well-known 
mediums. In our book will also be found 
a reproduction of an old Chinese print, de- 
picting the projection of the astral body, 
during trance, and the ‘‘eord’’ or ‘‘cable,’’ 
connecting the two bodies. It is, I think, 
of no little significance and interest that 
statements made by Tibetan priests a thou- 
sand and more years ago should have been 
quite independently verified by a young 
man living in a small Western town in the 
United States! It seems ineredible indeed 
that all this should be mere coincidence, and 
leads us to a belief in the actuality of the 
astral body—which, of course, has been be- 
lieved in by primitive peoples in all times, 
and constitutes, as we have seen, an integral 
part of their magical doctrines and cere- 
monies. 


We may now turn our attention to two 
particular aspects of savage magical prac- 
tices which have no precise parallel in our 
own countries: I refer (1) to the Fire Walk 
Ceremonies, and (2) to Rain Making and 
Rain Makers. In the former, the priest or 
celebrant seemingly walks through fire or 
over red-hot stones unscathed ; in the latter 
the witch-doctor professes to control the ele- 
ments, and ‘‘make rain’’ or cause its cessa- 
tion, at will. We may briefly consider these 
in turn, summarizing very rapidly the ac- 
eounts which have been published concern- 
ing them. 

Let us first consider— 


THe Fire WALK 
It is perhaps not generally known that 


the Fire Walk Ceremony yet exists in 
Southern India, Fiji, Japan, Tahiti, Trina- 
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dad, the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and 
elsewhere—the ceremony, that is, of walk- 
ing unscathed and uninjured, through or 
over red-hot stones or through flames. Ty- 
lor, in his ‘‘Primitive Culture,’’ has 
touched upon the subject in several places 
(Vol. I, p. 85; Vol. II, pp. 281, 429, ete.) 
but evidently did not consider it of suffi- 
cient interest to treat it exhaustively, or to 
inquire what actual foundation there might 
be for these stories. As a matter-of-fact, 
numerous first-hand and recent accounts arc 
available, supplied by eye-witnesses; and 
the ceremony may still be witnessed by any- 
one sufficiently interested to visit the locali- 
ties in question, and see it for himself. Mr. 
S. P. Langley, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, witnessed the Ceremony in Tahiti in 
1901, and published an account thereof 
(rather non-committal) in the ‘‘Smithson- 
ian Institution Reports’’ (1348, pp. 539-44) 
and also in ‘‘Nature,’? August 22, 1901. 
Mr. Andrew Lang published a_ lengthy 
paper on the subject in the Proceedings 
S. P. R., Vol. XV, pp. 2-15, and to this 
paper I am indebted for several of the ex- 
tracts which follow. Subsequent lengthy 
correspondence on the subject took place in 
the Society’s JouRNAL (Vols. [IX and X). 
Mr. Harry Price recently contributed a 
‘*Note’’ upon the subject in the JOURNAL 
A. S. P. R., September, 1928, p. 530. A 
splendid first-hand case may be found in 
the ‘‘ Journal of the Polynesian Society,’’ 
March, 1899, and a further account in the 
‘*Transactions of the New Zealand Insti- 
tute,’’ Vol. XXXI, 1898. Mr. Percival 
Lowell’s accounts, in his Occult Japan, have 
been referred to elsewhere in this paper. 
Colonel Andrew Haggard also witnessed the 
fire-walk ceremony in Japan, publishing his 
account of it in ‘‘ The Field,’’ May 20, 1899, 
p. 724. With regard to the fire-walk cere- 
mony in India, I may refer the reader to the 
accounts given by Mr. Stokes, in The Indian 
Antiquary, (IL. p. 190) ; Dr. Oppert, in his 
Original Inhabitants of India, (p. 480), and 
Mr. Crookes, in Introduction to Popular Re- 
ligion and Folk-lore in Northern India 
(p. 10). In Tonga, the fire walk was wit- 
nessed and deseribed by Miss Teuira Henry 
(** Polynesian Journal,’’ Vol. I], pp. 105-8). 
As to Fiji, one of the best accounts is that 
given by Mr. Basil Thomson, son of the late 
Archbishop of York, in his South Sea Yarns 
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(p. 195 et seq.). Photographs of the fire 
walk ceremony in operation were published 
by Mr. S. P. Langley, in his Report before 
referred to, and also in the ‘‘ Folk Lore 
Journal,’’ September, 1895. <A lengthy 
article on this subject was contributed by 
Dr. Th. Paseal to the ‘‘ Annales des Sciences 
Psychiques,’’ July-August, 1899, entitled 
‘*Les Dompteurs du Feu.’’ Many similar 
references could be given, but the above 
will suffice to show the universality of the 
ceremony, and the facet that first-hand re- 
ports have often been published concerning 
it by trustworthy and competent witnesses. 

And what do these accounts say? A few 
extracts will serve to show the type of per- 
formance witnessed, and its general char- 
acteristics. Dr. H. M. Woeken, F.L.S., for 
example, in his aceount of the Fiji fire cere- 
mony says: 

* In this remarkable ceremony a 
number of almost nude Fijians’ walk 
quickly and unharmed across and among 
white-hot stones which form the pavement 
of a huge native oven—termed Lovo—in 
whieh, shortly afterwards, are cooked the 
succulent sugary roots and pith of the 
Cordyline Terminalis, one of the cabbage 
trees, known to the Maoris as 77, and to the 
‘ijians as Masawe. 

So far we had seen nothing of the mai 
actors. Now they came on, seven 01 
cight in number, amidst the vociferous yells 
of those around. The margin reached, they 
steadily descended the oven-slope in single 
ile, and walked as I think leisurely, but, as 
others of our party think, quickly, across 
and around the stones, leaving the oven at 
the point of entrance. The leader who was 
longest in the oven, was a second or two 
under half a minute therein. Almost im- 
mediately heaps of the succulent leaves of 
the hibiseus, whieh had been gathered for 
the purpose, were thrown into the oven, 
which was thus immediately filled with 
clo ds of hissing steam. 

‘Whilst walking through the fire, Dr. 
Colquhoun thought the countenances of the 
fire walkers betrayed some anxiety. I saw 
none of this; nor was it apparent to me at 
either examination. The stones, which were 


basaltic, must have been white hot, but due 
to the brilliance of the day this was not visi- 
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Mr. Thomson states that— 

‘*The pit was filled with a white-hot mass, 
shooting out little tongues of white flame. 
.. The bottom of the pit was covered with 
an even layer of hot stones . the tongues 
of flame played continually among them. 

The walkers planted their feet square- 
lv and firmly on each stone... .”’ 

Similarly, Mr. Hastwell states that— 
‘The stones were heated to a red and white 
heat. The natives walked leisurely 
across five times; there was not even the 
smell of fire on their garments.’”* 

Three questions at once arise in the mind, 
in connection with these performanees: (1) 
Were the stones across which the natives 
valked really hot? (2) Were the soles of 
the feet treated or prepared in any way to 
render them partially immune to fire? (3) 
Were the participants in an ecstatie or ab- 
normal mental state at the time? A brief 
liscussion of each of these points may now 
be in order. 

(1) There can be no question that the 
under layers of stones, in all these cases, 
were practically white-hot, and the upper 
lavers quite hot also. The accumulated tes- 
timony is unanimous as to this. The question 
is: Were the uppermost stones as hot as 
they appeared to be, rendering the perform- 
ance practically a ‘‘miracle’’? There is a 
considerable body of evidence tending to 
show that they were not. Professor Lang- 
ley took some of these stones with him and 
analyzed them in his laboratory, coming to 
the conclusion that the stones employed 
were of extremely low conductivity, and 
that it was even possible to hold one end of 
a small stone in the hand without discom- 
fort, while the other end was repeatedly 
heated in the flame of a blow-pipe. The 
upper surface of the uppermost layer of 
stones might thus be relatively cool, while 
the under surface of the same layer might 
be red-hot,—provided stones of this type 
were used. At the same time, there is evi- 
dence to show that the general and radiated 
heat issuing from the furnace must have 
been very considerable. Dr. Hocken tested 
this out, by means of a thermometer, and 

* Other accounts of a like nature are given by Mr. 
Henry K. Beauchamp, F.R.H.S., Fellow of the University 
{ Madras, Journal, S. P. R., Vol. TX., pp. 312-21; Mr. 
George Ely Hall, Vol. X., pp. 132-34; Mrs. G. S. Schwabe, 
Vol. X., pp. 154-5; Mr. John Piddington, X., pp. 250-53; 
Mr. J. A. Sharrock, X., p. 298; ete. Inasmuch as these 


ind other accounts are very similar, it would be useless to 
quote them at greater length. 
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states: 


‘‘Our thermometer was suspended by a 
simple device over the center of the stones, 
and about 5 ft. or 6 ft. above them; but it 
had to be withdrawn almost immediately, 
as the solder began to melt and drop, and 
the instrument to be destroyed. It, how- 
ever, registered 282° Fahr., and it is cer- 
tain that, had not this accident occurred, 
the range of 400° would have been exceeded, 
and the thermometer burst.’’ 


The general degree of heat over the 
improved furnace, therefore, must have 
been very great—much too hot for com- 
fort! Mr. Thomson states that a hand- 
kerchief was dropped on the surface of 
one of the stones, and that the handker- 
chief was immediately charred. Dr. 
Oppert likewise states that “the heat 
is unbearable in the neighborhood of 
the ditch.” Further, natives are occa- 
sionally badly burnt, either through some 
accident, or because they have not suitably 
prepared themselves before attempting the 
fire walk. The evidence is in many ways 
contlicting, but may perhaps be summed-up 
by saying that, while the surfaces of the 
uppermost stones are not generally red-hot, 
in these ceremonies, that nevertheless the 
heat must be very great, and the whole per- 
formance extraordinary and often diffieult 
to account for by purely normal means. A 
careful and prolonged investigation of this 
ceremony should certainly be undertaken. 

(2) As to the possible preparation of the 
feet, many sceptical Europeans have exam- 
ined the feet of the participants, both be- 
fore and after the ceremony, and asserted 
that no special preparation was attempted. 
It has been suggested, and even asserted, 
that the soles of the feet were previously 
rubbed with a solution of alum, or the juice 
of the aloe, just before the ceremony. This, 
however, is denied by other investigators. 
Further, in certain cases, Europeans have 
walked across, without injury. Certainly, 
the feet of the native are probably much 
tougher than those of white men, but Dr. 
Hocken (who examined them) asserts that 
they were not leathery, while the feet of one 
of the Europeans who walked across were 
particularly tender. In some instances, it 
ix true, little pools of wet mud were pre- 
pared, in which the natives stepped imme- 
diately before and after crossing the hot 
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stones; but if these were sufficiently hot 
they would certainly scorch the soles of the 
feet, even if moist or subjected to chemical 
preparation—which some observers are em- 
phatie in saying they were not. Again, the 
testimony is conflicting, and in any case 
the importance of this question must largely 
depend upon the heat of the stones across 
which the natives walked. This, as we have 
seen, is still swb judice. 

(3) As to our third question—the mental 
sondition of the priest or performer at the 
time—this is a purely subsidiary one, for, 
as Mr. Lang points out, ‘‘it is conceivable, 
barely, that in certain abnormal states of 
mind, men might be insensible to the action 
of fire. But no such state of mind would 
prevent fire from doing its normal work on 
the body.’’ In other words, an exalted men- 
tal condition might make an individual 
insensible to pain (as appears to have been 
the case with numerous martyrs, burnt at 
the stake) but this would not prevent the 
tissues of the body from being burnt and 
destroyed. Why the natives’ feet are not 
actually injured during these fire walking 
ceremonies is the problem. 

These phenomena are of course analogous 
to those witnessed in the presence of the 
medium D. D. Home, whose celebrated “‘ fire 
tests’’ are well known. In these cases there 
ean be no reasonable doubt that the coals 
(not stones) handled were actually red-hot. 
The Earl of Crawford, for instance, writes* 

‘*T have frequently seen Home, when in 
a trance, go to the fire and take out large 
red-hot coals, and carry them about in his 
hands, put them inside his shirt, etc. Eight 
times I have myself held a red-hot coal in 
my hands without injury, when it scorched 
my face on raising my hands. Onee, I 
wished to see if they really would burn, 
and said so, and I touched the coal with the 
middle finger of my right hand, and I got 
a blister as large as a sixpence; I instantly 
asked him to give me the coal, and I held 
the part that burnt me in the middle of my 
hand, for three or four minutes, without 
the least inconvenience. . . .”’ 

Sir William Crookes, again (Proceedings 
S. P. R., Vol. VI, p. 103) states that: 

‘*Mr. Home again went to the fire, and, 
after stirring the hot coals about with his 
hand, took out a red-hot piece nearly as big 


* Report of the Dialectical Society, pp. 208-9. 
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as an orange, and putting it in his right 
hand, covered it over with his left hand, so 
as to almost completely enclose it, and then 
blew into the small furnace thus extempor- 
ized until the lump was nearly white hot, 
and then drew my attention to the lambent 
flame which was flickering over the coal and 
licking round his fingers; he fell on his 
knees, looked up in a reverent manner, held 
up the coal in front, and said, ‘Is not God 
good? Are not his laws wonderful?’ ”’ 


It might be suggested, of course, that 
Home made use of some ‘‘non-conducting 
substance,’’ such as asbestos, while hand- 
ling the coals, but how are we to account for 
those instances when the sitter took the red- 
hot coal in his own hands, holding them 
there without injury? The same fatal criti- 
cism might be levelled at the suggestion that 
the hands of the medium were in some way 
chemically prepared. I have given a num- 
ber of these formule in my Physical Phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism, pp. 402-5, (and in 
‘Side Show and Animal Tricks’’), but Sir 
William Crookes, who tried a number of 
them out, asserts that many of them do not 
actually work, and that, in any case, the 
hands of the sitters were certainly unpre- 
pared. We are thus left with an unex- 
plained problem on our hands. These fire 
tests of Home certainly give us pause, and 
prevent us from coming to any too-hasty 
onclusion with regard to the fire walking 
seremonies, such as those we have described. 
if the one set of phenomena were genuine, 
the other may be also. We can only hold 
our judgment in suspense. There may be an 
extraordinary, supernormal element in these 
ire walk ceremonies. Only a prolonged, 
tirst-hand investigation can settle this mat- 
ter one way or another. 


CNOTE: It may perhaps be of interest 
to the reader to know that a definite ‘‘ex- 
planation’’ of these fire tests was put for- 
ward many years ago by students of the 
Occult: this was that the body is protected, 
in all such cases, by a semi-fluidiec emana- 
tion or ‘‘aura,’’ which thus acts as a sort of 
protective ccating or sheath, preventing in- 
jury to the surface of the body. I merely 
give the theory as stated, adding that this 
same explanation has been independently 
advanced in many different quarters, and 
that some such theory seems to be held by 
the natives, undertaking the fire walk.) 
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We now come to our consideration of rain 
making by native magicians—a universally 
believed-in| magical phenomenon among 
primitive peoples. The reader may per- 
haps be inclined to become impatient that 
I should even stop to consider anything so 
manifestly preposterous, judged by our 
Western standards. Considering the ques- 
tion merely from the psychological point-of- 
view, however, it has great interest, and, 
at the very lowest estimate, throws a valu- 
able side-light upon the workings of the 
primitive mind. Further, in psychical re- 
search, we should accustom ourselves to con- 
sider accounts of reputed phenomena of 
every character impartially, no matter how 
‘impossible’? they may appear to us a prt- 
ori. These accounts, on any theory, have a 
definite historic interest, and should be con- 
sidered accordingly. 


RAIN MAKING AND RAIN MAKERS 


A careful distinction must be made be- 
tween the savage ‘‘rain-maker,’’ who en- 
deavors to influence the elements by means 
of his magie, and the modern, scientifie at- 
tempts to produce the same results by phy- 
sical and electrical methods. There is a 
widespread belief, for instance, that rain 
can be produced by explosions, and that, be- 
cause of this ‘train almost invariably fol- 
lows a battle.’’ Much money has been spent 
in experiments along this line, but it may 
be said that this idea is no longer credited, 
and the belief is now given-up by meteoro- 
logists. The same may be said of the num- 
erous chemical and electrical methods which 
have been tried. Neither will great fires, 
nor the liberation of great clouds of smoke 
or dust produce rain. In fact, the coneen- 
sus of expert opinion today is that there is 
no known method by which rain ean be pro- 
duced artificially and at will. All experi- 
ments along this line have ended in disap- 
pointment and failure. (See, in this con- 
nection: Weather Making, Ancient and 
Modern, by Mark W. Harrington, ‘‘ Smith- 
sonian Institution Report,’’ 1004, pp. 249- 
70; Meteorology, by Charles F. Talman, of 
the American Meteorological Society, pp. 
332-45; Weather Science, by R. G. K. 
Lempfert, ete.) 

It is rather surprising, therefore (to say 
the least) to learn that there are, in Africa, 
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America and elsewhere, certain witch-doe- 
tors, medicine-men, ete., who claim actually 
to control the elements and to ‘‘make rain’’! 
They do not rely upon any of the above 
methods, but depend for their results upon 
magical ceremonies alone! The natural re- 
action of common-sense is, of course, that 
such claims are preposterous, and we ecan- 
not seriously believe that these men inter- 
fere with the processes of nature and cause 
the downfall of rain. Nevertheless, the be- 
lief in this power among primitive peoples 
has been almost universal, and there are 
many facts connected with it which are at 
least striking and curious. The belief of the 
average man, for instanee, is that, whenever 
there is a drought, a witch-doctor is called 
in, and he performs the customary cere- 
mony. Sometimes it rains shortly after- 
wards, and sometimes it does not; it is all 
a matter of luck or chance; those occasions 
in which he was successful are remembered, 
while those when he was not are forgotten 
or overlooked. This is far from being the 
case. It is a serious matter indeed for the 
professional rain-maker to fail, when ealled 
upon by his tribe. The first failure may be 
perhaps overlooked—though even then the 
magician ‘‘loses face’’ to a greater or lesser 
extent. The seeond failure, however, al- 
most invariably means death to the rain- 
maker. I have looked up the records of 
many tribes, and I find that this is the all- 
but-universal rule. Yet many of these medi- 
cine-men are very old, and have been ‘‘mak- 
ing rain’’ for many years! They seem to 
have rarely failed. These facts are, as I 
have said, at least curious and interesting, 
and should at any rate justify our tolerant 
examination of the evidence. A few ex- 
tracts will illustrate the methods employed. 

Sir J. G. Frazer, in that great storehouse 
of myth and folk-lore, The Golden Bough, 
says: 


‘‘Of the things which the public magician 
sets himself to do for the good of the tribe, 
one of the chief is to control the weather 
and especially to insure an adequate fall of 
rain. In savage communities the rain- 
maker is a very important personage; and 
often a special class of magicians exists for 
the purpose of regulating the heavenly 
water supply.’’ 


Frazer devotes some ninety pages of his 
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work to a rapid survey of the methods of 
controlling the weather that have found 
credence among the various races of man- 
kind. These range all the way from the 
most complicated ceremonies to the sum- 
mary expedient of throwing a passing 
stranger into a river to bring rain! 

In America, many Indian tribes have at- 
tempted to produce rainy or dry weather, 
according to requirements. Among these 
may be mentioned the Mandan, the Muskia 
gum, the Moqui, the Natchez, Zuni, Choc 
taws, and others. For this purpose pipes 
were smoked, tobacco was burned, prayers 
and incantations were offered, arrows were 
discharged towards the clouds. charms were 
used, and various other methods were em- 
ployed. 

Catlin, in his Life Among the Indians 
(p. 78), says that he found that the Mandan 
had rain-makers and rain-stoppers, who 
were respected medicine men ‘‘from the 
astonishing facts of their having made it 
rain in an extraordinary drought, and for 
having stopped it raining when the rain was 
continuing to an inconvenient length.’’ 

Heckewelder, in his Account of the Indv- 
ans of Pennsylvama (p. 229) says: 

‘‘There are jugglers, generally old men 
and women, who get their living by pre- 
tending to bring down the rain when 
wanted. . . An old man was applied to 
by the women to bring down rain, and, after 
various ceremonies, declared that they 
should have rain enough. The sky had been 
clear for nearly five weeks, and was equally 
clear when the Indian made this declara- 
tion; but about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
the horizon became overeast, and, without 
any thunder or wind, it began to rain, and 
continued to do so until the ground became 
thoroughly soaked.’’ 

Heckewelder adds that ‘‘experience had 
doubtless taught the juggler to observe that 
certain signs in the sky and in the water 
were the forerunners of rain.”’ 

Among the Blackfeet Indians, accord- 
ing to W. P. Clark, in his Indian Sign Lan- 
guage (p. 72)— 

‘‘The Medicine man has a separate lodg 
which faces the East. He fasts and dances 
{o the sun, blowing his whistle. ... The 
dance continues for four days, and shoule 
this medicine man drink it is sure to cause 
rain, and if it does not rain no other evi- 
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dence of his weakness is wanted or taken 
He is deposed as high priest at once.’’* 
Turning now to Africa, we find the fol- 
lowing graphic account of a native rain. 
maker in active operation in Charles 


Beadle’s book Witch Doctors (pp. 55-60) : 


‘“*As a pallid moon rose, as if fearfully, 
above the deep ultramarine of the banana 
fronds, was a magic potion brewed from 
certain herbs in enchanted water, with 
which the King, Zalo Zako, his son, and the 
King’s wives were laved. Amid a tempest 
of screams and drums rose Kawa Kendi 
purified, to be driven by the wizards back 
to the hill of his father, leaving the assem- 
bled chiefs squatting humbly and in dread 
of the spirits abroad in the night. While 
the procession leaped and twirled, sereamed 
and groaned to the frantic thrum of the 
drums through the blue darkness, the ma- 
gician ran and pranced through and around 
the village, seeking any blasphemer who 
dared to look upon sacred things; banging 
on hut doors and shaking thatches, the more 
to terrify the shrinking inhabitants. .. . 


‘*‘Came an abrupt cessation of the drums 
and cries. The wailing of the women be- 
hind the temple died. The tense air pulsed 
with electricity. The cock crowed feebly 
in the village. Then, at a rippling splash of 
the drums and the sudden sereaming of the 
wizards, they began to push the idol... . 
Louder screamed the magicians; faster fled 
the drums. Slowly the idol leaned and sub- 
sided onto the shoulders of Kawa Kendi. 
Grasping the mass firmly upon his bent 
back, he bore the burden out of the enclos- 
ure and down the hill... . 

‘‘No time was given for the incarnation 
of a god to recoup from his labors. The mo- 
tive principle of the accusation and for the 
death of the king was the drought. That 
only concerned the soul of the tribe in the 
person of Bakahenzie. For him and his 
brothers of the inner cult, while certain 
pretensions of power over the supernatural 
were ‘for the good of the people,’ the truths 


* See also, in this connection, E. A. Smith, Myths of 
the Iroquois; Father Charlevoix, Voyage to North America 
Vol. Il., p. 203; J. Owen Dorsey, “Third Report of th 
Sureau of Ethnology,”’ p. 227; John Frost, The Indians 0 
North America, p. 109; Schoolcraft, History, etc., Vol. 
11f., p. 208; Capt. J. G. Bourke, The Snake Dance of ihe 
Voqui, p. 120; Stevenson, “‘Second Ann. Rep. Bureau ai 
Ethnology,” p. 371; Acosta, History of the Indies, Hakluyt 
Society Edition, Vol. II., pp. 312, 313; etc. 
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of magie and divine functions were inviol- 
able... . Should the new King-god fail, 
as his father had done, to accomplish the 
duties of the rain-maker, then, as no pre- 
cedent had ever been known of two kings 
in suecession, an enemy might accuse Baka- 
henzie of having committed some sacrilege 
which had displeased the Unmentionable 
One. Politics and religion are often in- 
separable. Therefore, as soon as Zalu Zako 
had witnessed the ascent of his father into 
the dangerous zone of the gods, was he 
bidden, as the victim apparent, to produce 
the sacred rain-making paraphernalia. . 
From the Keeper of the Fire, Kingata Mata 
Zalu Zako received one of the large gourds. 
which he deposited at the feet of his father 
squatting before the sacred fire, and re- 
tired to his allotted place among the othe 
lay chiefs. Only Bakahenzie and the four 
of the inner cult were permitted within the 
enclosure. 
**Fumbling within the pot Kawa Kena 
produced a bundle of twigs tied with ba- 
nana fibre, which he unbound and cast inte 
ihe fire. ‘the herbs smoldered and sent up a 
pungent smoke, forming a heavy cloud like 
some strange blue tree, sheltering the form 
of the idol against the green sky. Save for 
the faint wailing of the distant women 
there was silenee, in which an owl screeched 
harshly—a good omen. Little flames flick- 
red. ‘he smoke grew denser, obliterating 
the figure of the king. The drums began to 
mutter; Bakahenzie cried out in a loud 
voice: ‘O Great God, the Unmentionable 
One! let thy powers be made manifest!’ 
‘‘The Keeper of the Fires came forward 
upon his hands and thrust the other saered 
gourd in front of the King, a deep one con- 
taining water, and a wand made from a 
sacred tree which had upon the end a crook. 
To the groaning of the magicians, the King 
took from the one gourd two stones of 
quartz and granite, the male and the female, 
and spat upon each one, thus placing part 
of his royal body upon them. Save for 
the distant wailing, there was the silence of 
those waiting for a miracle. In the sky, 
at the back of the idol, was the paling of 
dawn. Suddenly, as if exasperated by 
the non-obedience of the elements, Kawa 
Kendi sprang to his feet, with the magic 
wand in his right hand, turned and stared 
apparently into the face of the idol. Fora 
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full two minutes he stood as if carven, while 
the doctors and the chiefs moaned dis- 
mally. Around him like a pall still hov- 


ered the smoke of the magic fire... . Then, 
shooting out his right hand, Kawa Kendi 
made gestures as if hooking something in- 
visible and began to scream furiously. .. . 
In a slight puff of wind, the smoke, lace- 
edged with the dawn-lighi, swayed, seeming 
to twine about the figure of the King as he 
stood with the wand outheld, as if firmly 
hooked in the guts of the recalcitrant ele- 
ments. Against the rose of the dawn 
appeared a dark line which inereased as 
the magicians and chiefs moaned and 
groaned in sympathy with the furious ef- 
forts of the rain-maker, who threatened and 
pulled with the magie crook, so that every- 
body could see that he was indeed dragging 
the reluctant clouds from over the end of 
the earth. As the dark mass swelled .the 
more he wrestled and screamed abuse at the 
dilatory spirit of the rain. 

‘*And behold, within half an hour, the 
wreat black spirits sailed across the scarlet 
sunshine and wept exceeding bitterly ; while 
from the village went up a great shout of 
praise to the triumphant King still prane- 
ing and cursing to such good effect up on 
the hill. . . .”” 


The above account, of course, is intended 
to be merely descriptive of the general 
character of a rain-making ceremony—with- 
out intending to be in any way ‘‘eviden- 
tial’’ of the phenomenon itself. As such, 
however, it has (it seems to me) no little in- 
terest, enabling us to obtain a sort of bird’s- 
eye picture of the ceremony in active oper- 
ation. Actual mstances of alleged rain- 
making have rarely been investigated or re- 
corded—which is greatly to be regretted, 
in view of the universality of the belief. 
At all events, a brief mention of rain-mak- 
ing and rain-makers must necessarily be 
included in the present account, which aims 
to present a fairly comprehensive summary 
of savage psychism and magic. 

cd * ™ * & 

We come, now, to a study of magical rites 
and ceremonies, properly speaking. It must 
uot be thought that the belief in Magie is 
limited entirely to savages: on the contrary, 
many learned men in all ages have believed 
in, and practised it; and in our own day it 
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finds representatives such as Eliphas Levi, 
Papus and Aleister Crowley. Even the be- 
lief in witcheraft is still very much alive— 
as Theda Kenyon showed in her recent book 
Witches Still Live! Limiting ourselves, for 
the present, to primitive peoples, however, 
we may first of all consider the Secret Or- 
ganizations wherein such magical practices 
flourish. 


Secret Occuut Societies 


In all ages and countries students of the 
Occult have more or less banded themselves 
together in secret organizations. In former 
times, this was doubtless due largely to fear 
of punishment, torture and death, inflicted 
by the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, 
for their unorthodox ‘‘prying into the 
secrets of Nature,’’ or ‘‘the Mysteries of 
God.’’ The ‘‘seerets’’ imparted were evi- 
dently considered precious and dangerous 
by those imparting them! While many of 
these were doubtless natural phenomena 
—now included as a matter-of-course in our 
text-books on physics, chemistry and biol- 
ogy,—there is evidence that some of these 
‘*secrets’’ related to psychic phénomena, 
and that what we might call séances were 
regularly held in these meetings. Such So- 
cieties still exist, in all parts of the world, 
and it is only natural that they should be 
found, also, among primitive peoples. Cap- 
tain F.+-W. Butt-Thompson has recently 
published an exhaustive work upon the sub- 
ject: West African Secret Societies, in 
which he has furnished us with much valu- 
able information concerning them, and 
here we find (as we might have suspected) 
that initiation into ‘‘mediumship’’ consti- 
tutes one of their most important rites. 
Many cases of psychic phenomena are given, 
which compare with those investigated by 
our modern scientists. These include 
augury, crystal-gazing, geomancy, sortilage, 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, psychometry 
and even ‘‘direct voice.’’ Trance is com- 
mon and telepathy taken almost as a mat- 
ter-of-course. It is interesting to note that 
‘if anyone dares to practise as a ‘doctor’ 
unless properly initiated, he is exeeuted— 
unless in territory gov erned by Europeans. 

That is their way of disposing of 
frauds and keeping mediumship pure. 

..’’ Many interesting cases are given in 
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this book, as well as in the same author’s 
** Black Magjic.’’ 

But why, today, the need for such secre- 
cy? Perhaps the answer to this question 
is that given by Mr. John W. Vandercook 
who, in a recent article on ‘‘The Case for 
Magie Seience im West Africa.’’* gavs: 

' . Since the white aggression began 
1s swarming slaughter over the lands be- 
loved by the Blacks, they have felt with 
ever-increasing force that their one last 
hope for survival is to keep their wisdom 
hidden. They realize—and state frankly— 
that if magic, too, passed into destroying 
hands there would be nothing left at all.’’ 

And he continues: 

‘“There is perhaps nothing genuinely 
magical, i.e., inexplicable in either cure of 
disease or hypnotism. But telepathy—still 
for the want of a better word—as practised 
in West Africa, attains reaches of sheer 
marvel that defy explaining, surely till we 
have learned far more than we at present 
understand. The most straight-forward 
and common telepathy in the jungles . 
survives, namely, the uncanny pre-warning 
of a visitor’s approach relayed invisibly 
from one witch-doctor to another. . 
Many natives can deliberately convey by 
mental projection the most elaborate and 
minute details of an event of importance, 
or of a person for whose arrival prepara- 
tions are to be made. ... The magicians 
admit the gift, say it can be taught to any 
intelligent pupil—but never of course to a 
white man... .”’ 


Of the secret Orders which exist, none 
are perhaps more fascinating than the Der- 
vishes, who still flourish in Northern Afri- 
ea, Arabia, Turkey and along the southern 
strip of Asia adjoining India. There are 
said to be twelve original Orders: the Ru- 
faee, the Sadee, the Suhraverdee, the Shiba- 
nee, the Mevlevee, the Kadiree, the Nakshi- 
bondee, the Vaisee, the Jelvettee, the Khal- 
vettee, the Bedawee, and the Dussookee. Of 
these, the Mevlevee, or ‘‘dancing Der- 
vishes,’’ and the Rufaees, or so-called 
‘*howling Dervishes,’’ are the best known in 
the Oecident. The Dervishes would doubt- 
less characterize themselves as a religious 
body ; as a matter of fact, they are also as- 


tlarper’s Magazine,” February, 1928. 
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eetics, Fakirs, fanaties, priests, followers 
of Yoga, students of the Occult Sciences, 
and a dozen other things combined. A 
lengthy study of their customs and beliefs 
was made by Mr. John P. Brown, late See- 
retary of the U. S. Delegation at Constanti- 
nople, and he published his findings in a 
work entitled ‘‘The Dervishes: or, Oriental 
Spiritualism’’—to which I would refer the 
interested reader for further particulars. ' 
The interesting thing about these Dervishes, 
from our present point-of-view, is that they 
are apparently enabled to inflict severe pain 
and injury upon themselves, without suffer- 
ing in consequence—stab themselves with 
knives and daggers, eat live spiders and 
scorpions, and permit themselves to be bit- 
ten by poisonous snakes, without any ill 
effeets! Such, at least, are the tales of nu- 
merous eye-Witnesses. All these things take 
place when the performer is in an exalted 
or eestatie state of mind. Several accounts 
of this nature were collected and published 
by Mr. Campbell Holmes, in his ‘‘ Facts of 
Psychic Science and Philosophy’’ (pp. 482- 
86). What credence can be attached to 
these accounts is a matter for debate. That 
these men have an extraordinary control 
over the general functions of the body there 
ean be no doubt; further, it is highly prob- 
able that they possess much secret knowl- 
edge concerning antidotes for poisons, as 
well as of poisons themselves. The point 
is: To what extent may such explanations 
be carried before admitting anything defi- 
nitely supernormal? For my own part, I 
must be content, for the present, with hav- 
ing no opinion—leaving my judgment in 
suspense. 

The Dervishes are great users of 
Husheesh—a drug which is known to pro- 
duce visions and hallucinations of all sorts. 
It is certainly possible that Hasheesh and 
similar drugs may, in addition to their nor- 
mal physiological and psychological effects, 
enable the subject to become genuinely 
clairvoyant—as the natives themselves be- 
lieve. Some recent experiments with 
Peyotl seem to indicate this quite strongly.. 
This, however, is a subject about which a 
whole article could be written, and we have 


1 See also an article on the “‘Dervishes” in the “Occult 
Review,” June, 1912. 


2 See Journat A. S. P. R., November, 1925, pp. 661-3, 
and November, 1926, p. 666. 


1i0t time to consider it now. Suffice it to 
say that many savage sorcerers combine 
drug-talking with their other magical cere- 
monies—just as the medixval witches 
rubbed their bodies with witches’ unguent, 
and the Pythoness of Delphi inhaled the va- 
por issuing from a cleft in the rock, before 
uttering her famous Oracular discourses. 
a a * eo & 

We now come to a particular branch or 
aspect of magical practices, which has, of 
late years, received considerable attention 
from students and travellers, and coneern- 
ing which a good deal has been said in the 
publie press and elsewhere. I refer to the 
Voodoo rites and ceremonies, which have 
from time to time caused the authorities no 
little anxiety. While blood sacrifices un- 
doubtedly play an important part in any 
Voodoo ceremony, it is now generally ad- 
mitted that human sacrifice is exceedingly 
rare—being limited, in all probability, al- 
most exclusively to certain savage tribes in 
Central Africa. The Spell cast by a Voo- 
doo doctor is known as a ‘‘hoodoo,’’—a 
word which has found its way into the Eng- 
lish language almost without our being 
aware of the fact! A brief summary of 
Voodoo witch-magie will doubtless suffice 
‘or our present purposes. 


VoopooIsM 


Voodooism may roughly be defined as a 
form of witcheraft, in which the voodoo 
doctor seeks to influence, or cast a spell 
upon, another person by means of ‘‘black 
magie.’’ Certainly, voodooism is more than 
this; it is a vitally active religion also, in 
which ceremonials play a prominent part, 
and altars, incense, songs, ete., are included. 
It is a religion in much the same sense that 
witcheraft originally was.* However, voo- 
dooism is invariably associated in the publie 
mind with its practical aspects, and it is in 
this sense, and not as a religion, that we 
are to discuss it. The word is of doubtful 
origin, but as Mr. Theodore Besterman 
points out (in his article on ‘‘ Voodooism,”’ 
in the ‘‘Occult Review,’’ July, 1927) it is 
probably derived from the Ewe (West Afri- 
ean) word vodu, god. It originated in Africa 
and was earried to Haiti by the slaves, and 
also into the Southern States of America. 





“See Joseph McCabe, “New Light on Witchcraft.” 
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Haiti is now considered the headquarters of 
voodooism, where it still flourishes exten- 
sively, despite the efforts of the authorities 
to stamp it out. 

The voodoo doctors are often known in 
Africa as Wonder Workers, Black Magic 
Men, Necromancers, The Devil’s Own, and 
by similar titles, and are greatly feared 
by the natives. There can be no question 
whatever that, after a voodoo doctor has 
‘east a spell’’ upon a man, that man often 
sickens and dies; there are hundreds of 
well-authenticated cases to prove this. The 
only question is: What causes this sickness 
and death? Believers in voodoo, of course, 
say that it is the spell which the witch doc- 
tor has cast, but powerful auto-suggestion 
may be credited with a large share of the 
result, while it is practically certain that 
many of their victims are merely poisoned. 
That these natives possess an extensive 
knowledge of subtle poisons is certain—one 
of them, I understand, being made from the 
intestines of a certain caterpillar, native to 
Africa. To what extent telepathy, hypno- 
tism and genuine supernormal powers may 
be associated with voodooism is of course 
a problem. Mr. W. E. Seabrook, after liv- 
ing with the voodoo people for several 
months, and after having been allowed to 
witness certain of their ceremonies, came to 
the deliberate conclusion that genuine 
Magic was at work—as we shall see pres- 
ently. For the moment, however, let us take 
a sample case of voodooism from Africa, 
by way of illustration. I quote from an 
article in the ‘‘Occult Review,’’ (Septem- 
ber, 1914), on ‘‘Voodooism in West Afri- 
ea,’’ by Irene E. Toye Warner, Member of 
the British Astronomical Association, being 
narrated to her by an eye-witness. 


‘‘One day,’’ (the account runs) ‘‘ whilst 
at a place called Axim, on the Gold Coast, 
Prince Karatsupo came to me and asked if 
I had ever seen the voodoos at work, to 
which I replied that I had not. ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘a marvellous opportunity presents 
itself for you to see them, and with my in- 
troduction I do not think there will be any 
difficulty in allowing you to witness their 
work. Mind you, a lot of their business is 
what you would call hellish, beastly and re- 
pugnant, but that they accomplish results 
there is no doubt on this earth!’ 

‘* Accordingly that afternoon I was con- 
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ducted to the hut of a woman, who might 
have seen forty-five summers, and what 
seemed to me two daughters, aged eighteen 
and twenty-three respectively. The woman 
eyed me very suspiciously at first, put two 
or three questions to me, and then said 
‘He’ll do!’ for evidently I was considered 
worthy to be allowed to observe their cere- 
monies intact... . 

‘‘Through the Prince, they explained to 
me that they were being paid a large sum 
of money by a native exporter to remove 
a certain white man, who was fast sup- 
planting him in the palm oil business on 
ihe Gold Coast. ... 

‘* Accordingly, at about 3 o’clock, the hell- 
ish work commenced. Herbs were burnt 
by way of. incense, and to anyone standing 
by, they would quickly have known that the 
devil had got his own, for the stench was 
unbearable! Then certain chants and inean- 
tations took place, and, to look at the faces 
of those three women, the elder one espe- 
cially, you could easily conceive that hell 
and hate were typified therein. A poor in- 
nocent cockerel was then seized. I think 
three feathers were pulled out over his 
heart, and his neck wrung off in very quick 
time. What incantations took place 1 am 
unable to say, but I am sure they were dia- 
bolical. 

‘‘Then the younger girl tore open the 
skin over the heart and plunged the feath- 
ers into the blood, soaking them thoroughly. 
After which she proceeded to the residence 
of the white man, and, being in touch with 
his servant, a Kroo-boy, got into his hut and 
safely planted the feathers, with their 
eursed weight of villainy and murder, in a 
erevice near the bed. 

‘‘To all intents and purposes this man 
was well and healthy at the time to which 
we refer. This at least was the unanimous 
opinion of the public. ... In the middle 
of the night the doomed man was reported 
to have yelled with excruciating pain, which 
continued at intervals until the morning, 
when he seemed to have revived. During 
the day he had the pains at intervals and 
consulted a medical man who was located 
at Axim, on one of the Gold Company’s 
concessions. ... On the third day at the 
same hour the man died.’’ 


Several similar instances are given in the 
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article referred to, and might be amplified 
from other sources. 

A striking and graphie account of a voo- 
doo ceremony is given in W. B. Seabrook’s 
‘‘The Magic Island,’’ before referred to. 
After deseribing the preliminary cere- 
monies—the chants, invocations, the sacri- 
fice of cocks, doves, a white turkey, ete.— 
Mr. Seabrook continues: 


‘*So savage had this scene been that it 
was almost like an anticlimax when the 
sacrificial goat was now led through the 
doorway to the altar, but new and stranger 
things, contrasting, were yet to happen be- 
fore other blood was shed. He was a sturdy, 
brown young goat, with big, blue, terrified, 
almost human eyes, eyes which seemed not 
only terrified but aware and*wondering. At 
first he bleated and struggled, for the odor 
of death was in the air, but finally he stood 
quiet, though still wide-eyed, while red 
silken ribbons were twined in his little 
horns, his little hoofs anointed with wine 
and sweet-seented oils, and an old woman 
who had come from far over the mountain 
for this her one brief part in the long cere- 
mony sat down before him and crooned to 
him alone a song which might have been a 
baby’s lullaby. .. . 

‘‘In the dim, bare anteroom with its 
windowless gray walls, the girl Catherine 
had remained all this time huddled in a cor- 
ner, as if drugged or half asleep. [manuel 
had to eluteh her tightly by the arm to pre- 
vent her from stumbling when they brought 
her to the altar. 

‘“The ceremony of substitution, when it 
came, was pure effective magic of a potency 
whieh I have never seen equalled in Der- 
vish monastery or anywhere. The goat and 
the girl, side by side before the altar, had 
been startled, nervous, restive. The smell 
of blood was in the air, but there was more 
than that hovering; it was the eternal, 
mysterious odor of death itself which both 
animals and human beings always sense, 
though not through the nostrils. Yet now 
the two who were to die mysteriously 
merged, the girl symbolically and the beast 
with a knife in its throat, were docile and 
entraneed, like mere automatons. The papa- 
loi monotonously chanting, endlessly repeat- 
ing, ‘Damballa ealls you, Damballa calls 
you,’ stood facing the altar with his arms 


outstretched above their iwo heads. 
‘I'he girl was now on her hands and knees in 
the attitude of a quadruped, directly facing 
the altar, so that their heads and eyes were 
on a level, less than ten inches apart, and 
thus they stared fixedly into each other’s 
eyes, while the papaloi’s hands weaved 
lowly, ceaselessly, above their foreheads, 
the forehead of the girl and the forehead of 
the horned beast, each wound with red rib- 
bons, each already marked with the blood of 
a white dove. By shifting slightly I could 
see the big, wide, pale-blue, staring eyes of 
the goat, and the big, black, staring eyes of 
the girl, and I could have almost sworn 
that the black eyes were gradually, mysteri- 
ously becoming those of a dumb beast, while 
the human soul was beginning to peer out 
through the blue. But dismiss that, and still 
I tell you that pure magic was here at work, 
that something very real and fearful was 
occurring. For as the priest wove his cease- 
less incantations, the girl began a low, pite- 
ous bleating in which there was nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, human; and soon a thing 
infinitely more ,unnatural occurred; the 
voat was moaning and erying like a human 
child. I beheve that through my Druse and 
Yezidee accounts* I have earned a deserved 
reputation for being not too credulous in 
the face of marvels. But I was in the pres- 
ence now of a thing that could not be de- 
nied. Old magic was here at work, and it 
worked appallingly. 

** While the papaloi still! wove his spells, 
his hands moving ceaselessly like an old 
woman carding wool in a dream, the priest- 
ess held a twig green with tender leaves be- 

een the young girl and the animal. She 
held it on a level with their mouths, and 
neither saw it, for they were staring fixedly 
into each other’s eyes, as entranced medi- 
ums stare into crystal globes, and with their 
necks thrust forward so that their fore- 
heads almost touched. Neither could there- 
fore see the leafy branch, but as the old 
mamalot’s hand trembled, the leaves flicked 
lightly as if stirred by a little breeze against 
the hairy muzzle of the goat, against the 
chin and soft lips of the girl. And after 
moments of breathless watching, it was the 
zirl’s lips which pursed out and began to 
nibble at the leaves. Human beings, nor- 
mally, when eating, open their mouths and 


* In Travels in Arabia, by the same author. 
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take the food directly in between their teeth. 
Except for sipping liquids they do not use 
their lips. But the girl’s lips now nibbling 
at the leaves were like those of a ruminating 
animal. ... It sounds a slight thing, per- 
haps, in the describing, but it was weird, 
unnatural, unhuman.... 

‘* As she nibbled thus, the papaloi said in 
a hushed but wholly matter-of-fact whisper, 
like a man who had finished a hard, solemn 
task and was glad to rest, ‘Cayest’ 
(There it is). 

‘*The papalot was now holding a machete, 
ground sharp and shining. Maman Celie, 
priestess, kneeling, held a gamelle, a wooden 
bowl. It was oblong. There was just space 
enough to thrust it narrowly between the 
mystically identified pair. Its rim touched 
the goat’s hairy chest and the girl’s body, 
both their heads being thrust forward above 
it. Neither seemed conscious of anything 
that was occurring, nor did the goat flinch 
when the papaloi laid his hand upon its 
horns. Nor did the goat utter any sound 
as the knife was drawn quickly, deeply 
across its throat. But at this instant, as the 
blood gushed like a fountain into the wood- 
en bowl, the girl, with a shrill, piercing, 
then strangled bleat of agony, leaped, shud- 
dered, and fell senseless before the altar.’’ 

* cal * * * 


It must be understood, of course, that the 
above account represents merely a part of 
Mr. Seabrook’s initiation into the Voodoo 
Cult, and is not intended to depict the usual 
Voodoo magical rite, in which some individ- 
ual is ‘‘bewitched,’’ or has a ‘“‘spell’’ cast 
upon him, by the native practitioner. It 
gives us, however, a vivid picture of a sav- 
age magical ceremony, and, inasmuch as 
Mr. Seabrook is, I believe, the only white 
man who has ever been initiated into the 
Voodoo Cult, it constitutes a document of 
first-rate historic and psychological import- 
ance. 


As to the actual results obtained by Voo- 
doo doctors, these have been, of course, very 
imperfectly studied by intelligent observers 
—partly, no doubt, because of the secrecy 
of the natives, and partly because of the in- 
tolerant scepticism with which white men 
have invariably regarded such practices. 
That strange results are obtained by Voo- 
doo doctors there can be no doubt: these 
results are probably due, in large part, to 
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fear, anticipation, and the baneful effects of 
auto-suggestion, working upon superstitious 
and credulous minds. It has been pretty 
conclusively established, also, that poison is 
extensively used, as a means of doing away 
with the intended victim. It is largely be- 
cause of this fact that such drastic measures 
have frequently been adopted to suppress 
Voodooism in Africa, wherever the native 
population has come under European sway. 
* * * * Ld 


We now come to a consideration of Magic 
and Witcheraft, in their more general as- 
pects. 


MAGiIc AND WITCHCRAFT 
(General Discussion) 


‘You will hardly find a white man who 
has lived long alone in West Africa who 
does not think there may be something in 
fetish,’’ writes Miss Mary H. Kingsley, in 
ner article on ‘‘The Forms of Apparitions 
in West Africa,’’ (Proceedings 8S. P. R., 
Vol. XIV, pp. 331-42). According to Ty- 
ler, Fetishism consists essentially in 
“The doctrine of spirits embodied in, or 
attached to, or conveying influence 
through, certain material objects,’’- 
hence the employment of charms, talis- 
mans, etc., and the basis for much of the 
belief in witchcraft. ‘In many cases,” 
says the “Encyclopaedia Brittanica,” 
“the fetist-spirit is believed to leave the 
‘god house,’ and pass for the time being 
into the body of the priest, who mani- 
fests the phenomena of possession 
The trance-like sleep, whether induced 
or spontaneous, plays an essential role 
in many forms of Magic, and has been 
known to the natives of many countries 
for centuries. It is in this trance state 
that many of their prophetic utterances 
are given. 

It is only natural that abnormal states of 
pody and mind should have been associated 
with supernatural powers by primitive peo- 
ples; that certain forms of insanity should 
pe revered, and that epilepsy should have 
peen regarded as a god-given gift. The ab- 
normal and the supernormal are closely al- 
fied. The connections between genius and 
degeneration have formed the theme for 
more than one learned monograph! Lom- 
nroso, who of course had a special ‘‘nose”’ 
tor such things, expatiated at considerable 








length upon these connections. In his book 
‘After Death—What?’’ (Chapter: ‘‘ Medi- 
ums and Magicians in Savage Tribes’’) he 
says: 


"Among the Zulus, the Bechuanas, and 
cne Walla-Wallas the profession of medicine 
is hereditary, therefore the fathers choose 
certain sons, to whom they give counsel. . 

The same is true with the Siberian 
shamans. Among the Kafirs, before 
electing a diviner, it is necessary to test his 
skill in the discovery of malefactors, finding 
lost articles, and recognizing a disease and 
its cause. With the Aleout, as among 
the yogis and fakirs of India and the sha- 
mans of Siberia, their supreme aspiration 
is to attain the rapt, trance-like state of ec- 
stasy. They exhibit symptoms which may 
be classed with epilepsy. They possess 
strange lucidity of mind and hyperesthesia, 
and believe in the persecution of demons 
who come to torment them. During 
their prophetic fury they abandon them- 
selves to strange convulsive fury, contor- 
tions, to unearthly howlings, foaming at the 
mouth, with face and eyes so congested that 
for the time they lose their sight. 
Another method is to incite convulsions by 
rapid motions of the head and by intoxicat- 
ing substances. Thus the pathological, 
epileptoid origin of the medium is attested 
by the universal consensus of all ancient 
and barbarous peoples. In the case of 
the Bileulas the initiation into medicine is 
accomplished with fastings and prayers; 
among the red Pollis, with fastings, dreams, 
and withdrawal into the forest and into soli- 
tude; among the black aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, by solitary search for the spirit of a 
dead doctor. It is the custom of the 
indians of Gamina to have their candidate 
lor the “doetor’s degree’ eat leaves of a spe- 
cial kind and live alone in the forest until 

‘spirit appears. 2s 

At the same time, Lombroso was among 
the first to call attention to the fact that 
these abnormal conditions open the doors, 
so to say, very often, to the influx of gen- 
ulne supernormal phenomena, for he says 


“The special conditions of the trance 
. give to the medium at a stated moment, 
extraordinary faculties, which she certainly 
did not have before the trance and which 
ordinary persons do not have. Above all, 
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the action of the unconscious is intensified. 
Those centers which seem dormant in the 
ordinary life come into activity and pre- 
dominate. Matters forgotten years ago are 
recalled. The thought of persons present 
is divined and assimilated. . When she 
(1.e., Eusapia) is about to enter the trance 
state, she lessens the frequency of the res- 
piratory movements, just as do the fakirs, 
passing from 18 inspirations to 15 and 12 a 
minute; while, on the other hand, the heart- 
beats increase from 70 to 90, and even to 
120. The hands are seized with jerkings 
aud tremors. The joints of the feet and the 
hands take on movements of flexure and ex- 
tension, and every little while become rigid. 
The passing from this stage to that of active 
somnambulism is marked by yawns, sobs, 
perspiration on the forehead, passing of in- 
sensible perspiration through the skin of the 
hands, and strange physiognomical ex- 
pressions. Now she seems a prey to a kind 
of anger, expressed by imperious commands 
and sareastie and critical phrases, and now 
to a state of voluptuous-erotic eestacy. 

‘*In the state of trance she first becomes 
pale, turning her eyes upward and her sight 
inward and nodding her head to right and 
left; then she passes into a state of ecstasy, 
exhibiting many of the gestures which are 
frequent in hysterical fits, such as yawn- 
ings, spasmodie laughter, frequent chewing, 
together with clairvoyance. She compre- 
hends the thought of those present when 
they do not express it aloud... . Toward 
the end of the trance, when the more im- 
portant phenomena occur, she falls into true 
convulsions and cries out like a woman who 
is lying-in, or else falls into a profound 
sleep, while from the aperture in the 
parietal bone of her head there exhales a 
warm fluid, or vapor, sensible to the touch. 


Politi, when out of the trance, does 
not exhibit any anomaly: in the trance this 
medium has convulsions, anwsthesias, ter- 
rific zOomorphie hallucinations, delirious 
ideas of perseeutions. . . .’’ 


The point to be emphasized, in the above 
(uotation, is that abnormal mental and bod- 
ily states and conditions may frequently be 
associated with supernormal powers, but 
that the latter are in no way explained by 


* Modern Psychical Phenomena, pp. 14-35: Ch. “Abnor- 
mal vs. Supernormal Psychology.” 
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the former. That is a point which is fre- 
quently confused or overlooked by our mod- 
ern psychiatrists—as I have endeavored to 
show at considerable length elsewhere.* 
When we encounter these same abnormal 
conditions in savage mediums, magicians 
and witch-doctors, therefore, we are not en- 
titled to dismiss them as mere epileptics or 
madmen,—as is usually done,—but must 
study the phenomena produced through 
their instrumentality, to see whether or not 
supernormal knowledge may not at times 
become manifest through them also. This, 
it will be observed, is a new method of re- 
garding the facts, and throws an entirely 
new light upon their manifestations. We 
must study them impartially, as we must 
(or should!) study our own mediums. 

With these thoughts in mind, then, let us 
turn our attention to a few accounts of 
magic and witchcraft, as practised by na- 
tive magicians in Africa, India, Afghan- 
istan, Australia, the Fiji Islands and else- 
where. A rapid summary of this will be 
sufficient. 

According to the Rev. J. A. Chalmers, 
there are six classes of witch doctors among 
the Kafirs, and careful distinction must be 
made between these men and the wizards or 
sorcerers,—such as those found on the West 
Coast of Africa, for instance. The latter 
work harm and evil, and cause death, while 
the witch-doctor is trusted by the natives, 
and regarded as their friend. He is the 
one who cures them of sickness and ‘‘smells 
out’’ the guilty one, when, for instance, a 
theft or a murder has been committed. This 
ceremony of ‘‘smelling-out’’ the guilty man 
is very curious and interesting. It consists 
essentially in having all the men of the vil- 
lage brought together, while the witch-doe- 
tor walks amongst them, often with a small 
rod in his hands, resembling a divining rod. 
He is almost invariably enabled to select the 
guilty man, who thereupon confesses. He 
rarely fails in his selection.f 

Writing on ‘‘ Algerian Magic,’’ Mr. Vere 
D. Shortt says: 

‘‘Algerian professors of magic are di- 


t See “Black Magic in South Africa,” by I. E. Toye 
Warner, “The Occult Review,’ October, 1914; ‘Psychic 
Faculties of the Kafirs,” by I. Warner-Staples, 
F.R.A.S., ibid., February, 1929; “Some African Occult 
Doings,” by Oje Kule Kun, May-June, 1907; etc. In 
modern Egypt, we also find the distinction between High 
and — Magic, or Divine and Satanic. (O. R., April, 
1916. 
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vided into three classes. The dervish, who 
is solely a religious magician, and claims 
to hold his powers direct from Allah; the 
white magician, who is very often little 
more than a hakim, or doctor, with a con- 
siderable knowledge of the properties of 
herbs, and whose stock-in-trade consists of 
this knowledge and a few inconsiderable 
tricks designed to impress the ignorant; 
and the black magician, who claims to hold 
nis power solely from his own personal mas- 
tery over the evil forces of nature... . 
Powers of some kind, which are at present 
unknown to the Western world, these men 
certainly have. ... In all magic, white as 
well as black, it is an understood thing that 
thought is force, and under certain circum- 
stances is capable of creating an entity or 
entities. ‘ According to Eastern belief, a 
practitioner of magic can, by following pre- 
scribed rules, and by concentrating his 
thought in a certain way, actually either 
liberate from another sphere, or even ac- 
tually create an entity which, under strictly 
regulated rules and within certain limits, 
will do his bidding. This entity may be 
either good or bad, its malevolence or other- 
wise depends entirely upon its creator, but 
if used for malignant purposes, and if set to 
do a task beyond its powers, or especially 
if used against any one in the possession of 
a stronger spirit, it will infallibly return 
and destroy its master, afterwards becom- 
ing free, and one of the host of afrites, or 
evil spirits, which, according to Eastern be- 
lief, are everywhere... .’’ (O. R. July, 
1914.) 


Much the same extraordinary powers are 
credited to the Marabouts of North Africa 
and Moroceo, concerning whom Mr. L. 
Grant says: 


ce 


.. . Their wonderful and mysterious 
power of occult telegraphic communication 
with each other is a fact, and in the case 
of a general uprising might be a source of 
serious import... .’’ (Ibid., June, 1921) 

In Africa, as elsewhere, however, careful 
distinction must be made between the high- 
er and lower forms of magic and witchcraft 
—for the lowest forms are degraded and 
erude indeed. Mr. Frank H. Melland has 
drawn a lurid picture of this type of magic 
for us in his book In Witchbound Africa. 
The magicians are said to traffic in elemen- 























tals and transform themselves into animals 

lycunthropy). UWelen M. Boulnois, F. R. 
A. L., has narrated the tale of a ‘‘leopard 
mai:’’ in her article on ‘‘Sorcery in France 
and Africea,’’ (O. R., March-April, 1926). 
Curious and ineredible as it may appear, 
some recent accounts of animal transforma- 
tions of the kind have recently been forth- 
eoming from otherwise credible witnesses. 
In the ‘*Cornhill Magazine,’’ for October, 
1918, appeared an article entitled ‘* The Hy- 
enas of Pirra,’’ by Richard Bagot. A sum- 
mary and comment on this article by John 
Mostyn Clarke appeared in the JouRNAL 
S. P. R.. July, 1919. Mr. Clarke writes: 


. The subject of this article is the 
supposed power of some individuals of a 
race in No. Nigeria to change into animal 
form,—a somewhat startling proposition 
though not unknown to legend. Mr. 
Bagot’s article describes some experiences 
reported by Lieut. F. personally, and an 
experience of the late Capt. Shott, D.S.O. 
With variation of detail both narratives 
deal with the killing of natives when in the 
form of supposed hyenas. There is so much 
in the details which excludes commonplace 
explanations, and the officers to whom the 
experiences happened seemed so deeply im- 
pressed with what they learned, on further 
inquiry, that one is led to wonder whether 
here is not some new psycho-physiological 
phenomenon. 


‘“Of the accounts themselves the main 
facts are as follows: Raiding hyenas were 
wounded by gun-traps, and tracked in each 
case to a point where the hyena traces 
ceased and were succeeded by human foot- 
prints, which made for the native town. 
At each shooting a man mysteriously dies 
in the town, all access being refused to the 
body. In Lieut. F—’s experiences the death 
wail was raised in the town almost imme- 
diately after the shot; but Capt. Shott does 
not mention this. In Capt. Shott’s experi- 
ence the beast was an ‘enormous brute,’ 
readily trackable, which after being hard 
hit made off through the guinea-corn. It 
Was promptly tracked, and a spot was come 
upon where ‘they found the jaw of the 
beast lying near a large pool of blood.’ Soon 
after the tracks reached a path leading to 
the native town. The natives next day came 
to Capt. Shott—and this is the curious part 
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of the affair—and told him, without any 
regrets, that he had shot the Nafada—a 
lesser head-man—who was then lying dead 
with his jaw shot away. The natives gave 
their reasons as having seen and spoken to 
the Nefada, as he was, by his own admission, 
going into the bush. They heard the gun 
and saw him return with his head all 
muffled up and walking like a very sick 
man. On going next morning to see what 


was the matter... they found him as 
stated... .”’ 


In response to further inquiries, Mr. 
Bagot, who was himself a member of the 
5S. P. R., replied: 


. . In the article in question I merely 
reproduced verbatim the reports and letters 
sent to the said official . . . by British of- 
ficers well known to him, and said that.the 
authenticity and good faith of the writers 
can be vouched for entirely. I have evi- 
dence of precisely similar occurrences that 
have come under the notice of Italian of- 
ficials in Eritrea and Somaliland; and in all 
cases it would seem that a gravel patch 
thrown up by the small black ants is neces- 
sary to the process of metamorphosis. I 
drew the attention of Sir James G. Frazer 
(author of The Golden Bough) to this coin- 
cidence, and asked him if he had come 
across in his researches anything which 
might explain the connection between 
gravel thrown up by ants and the power of 
projection into animal forms; but he in- 
formed me that, so far as he could recollect, 
he had not done so. Italian officials and big 
game hunters assure me that it is consid- 
ered most dangerous (by natives in Somali- 
land, Abyssinia, ete.) to sleep on ground 
thrown up by ants; the belief being that 
anyone who does so is liable to be ‘pos- 
sessed’ or obsessed by some wild animal, 
and that this obsession once having taken 
place, the victim is never afterwards able 
entirely to free himself from it, and is com- 
pelled periodically to assume the form and 
habits of some beast or reptile... .’’ 


Here we have a modern case of reputed 
iyeanthropy! It is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary to assure the reader that I cannot be- 
lieve, any more than he does, that a man 
can transform himself into a leopard, a wolf 
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or a hyena; but the puzzling question once 
more arises—Why do such stories come to 
be told? The evidence, in the above cases, 
evidently proved impressive to the narra- 
tors, and the facts are certainly most curi- 
ous. It is hardly necessary, again, to re- 
mind the reader that this belief—that a hu- 
man being can, under certain conditions, 
transform himself into an animal—is wide- 
spread and extremely old. The wer-wolf 
(the loup-garou of the French) is a stan- 
dard tradition. How it came into being is 
a question of extreme importance and inter- 
est. It is well-known that there are sub- 
jects of ‘‘lycanthropia,’’ an imitative mad- 
ness, in which the unfortunate individual 
believes himself thus transfcrmed into a 
wolf or other animal. M. Morel, in his 
Etudes Cliniques (Vol. I, p. 58) gives such 
a case, coming under his own observation. 

‘*. . . ‘See this mouth,’ he eried, touch- 
ing his lips with his fingers, ‘‘it is the mouth 
of a wolf, and see the long hairs which cover 
my body and my paws. Let me bound away 
into the woods so that you may shoot me 
there!” When his family endeavored to 
caress him, he cried out that they were em- 
bracing a wolf. He asked for raw meat, the 
only food he could touch, but on tearing it 
apart he found it not to his liking, as it 
had not been freshly killed. Thus he went 
through the tortures of the damned until 
released by death.”’ 

In many cases, the subject merely wears 
the skin of the animal, prowling about at 
night and terrifying the inhabitants, for 
it is believed that, merely wearing the ani- 
mal’s skin, imparts to the wearer some of 
the attributes and characteristics of the ani- 
mal. Such **transformations’’ were of course 
common in Witcheraft cases, as well as in- 
stanees of ‘‘repercussion,’’ or the injury 
received by the witch, after the animal’s 
body had been injured, which the witch oc- 
eupied for the time being. Much could be 
said concerning this question of lycanthropy 
—still implicitly believed in by the African 
Blacks—but we have perhaps already de- 
voted too much space to it, for the purposes 
of the present article, and I shall have to 
content myself by giving, in conclusion, a 
few of the more important references, where 
the interested reader may find the subject 
fully discussed: Frazer, J. G., The Golden 
Bough, Vol. I, pp. 155-56; Hamel, Frank, 


Human Animals; O’Donnell, Eliott, Wer- 
wolves, and Animal Ghosts; Fiske, J., 
Myths and Myth Makers; Levi, Eliphas, 
Mysteries of Mugic, pp. 237-8; D’Assier, 
Adolphe, Posthumous Humanity; Salverte, 
E., The Philosophy of Magic, Vol. I, 
p. 289; Human Leopards, by K. J. Beatty ; 
The Ethiopian, by Major T. C. Grant; ete. 
* *¢ #* # @ 

Let us now return to our study of magic 
and witchcraft among primitive peoples, 
from a more general point-of-view. Mr. 
Theodore Besterman, in an article on ‘‘ Evo- 
cation of the Dead and Kindred Phenomena 
among the Natives of Madagascar,’”’ (Pro- 
ceedings 8. P. R., Vol. XX XVIII, pp. 209- 
21), gives an account of the general cere- 
monies, in which the spirit of some dead 
ancestor is evoked and talks through the 
mouth of an entranced medium, conclud- 
ing that ‘‘one cannot help feeling that the 
immensely long and troublesome prelimi- 
naries a medium has to go through, before 
being recognized as a channel through 
which supposed spirits of the ancestors are 
willing to manifest, put deliberate fraud 
out of court as a general explanation of 
the phenomena of mediumship among the 
easy-going Malagasy... .’”* 

I may perhaps conclude this rapid sum- 
mary of magic in Africa by the following 
quotations from an article by Mr. John W. 
Vandereook, which appeared in ‘‘ Harper’s 
Magazine,’’ February, 1928. It is entitled 
‘*The Case for Magie Science in West Afri- 
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ea,’’ and in it Mr. Vandercook says: 


oe 


. . . Magie among the Negro tribesmen 
of West Africa seems to include a variety 
of practices. Under this heading, first of 
all, comes their science of healing. Closely 
allied to therapy, and branching off into in- 
numerable other departments, is hypnotism. 
Then comes telepathy, which the witch-men 
seem to have lifted to a status of a literal, 
teachable technic. And lastly there is that 
whoily mysterious eraft which deals with 
man’s transmutation into animal shapes, 
and man’s friendly fellowship with trees, 
night and wind... .”’ 

* Before leaving this subject of magic and witchcraft in 
Africa, I should like to call the reader’s attention to Mr. 
Harry Price’s ‘‘Notes”’ on this subject, which have appeared 
from time to time in recent issues of the A. S. P. R. 
JournaL. I merely give the dates and pages for ready 
reference: January, 1926, pp. 55-58; October, 1928, p. 598; 


July, 1929, p. 401; August, 1929, p. 456; October, 1929, 
p. 567; November, 1929, p. 629. 
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As an example of native clairvoyance) : 


An English wild-rubber buyer 
lost a dispateh box, containing business 
papers of great importance. It disappeared 
in the course of a day’s march. The trader 
made inquiries, searched the trail, but found 
nothing. The box had evidently been 
stolen. At the sea-port he confided in ap 
iinglish friend and he suggested cousuit- 
ng a witeh-doetor. The magician was pro- 
ducea: ne was taken to the district where 
placed the palms of his hands over the boy’s 
eyes. Both stood up. The witch doctor 
lifted the pot and placed it on the subject’s 
head. Neither seemed to feel the heat—ap- 
parently sufficient to sear flesh. The old 
man then proceeded to grip the boy’s hands 
firmly over the pot’s rim, then smear his 
face With the simmering mixture. It cooled 
and hardened, and apparently closed the 
boy’s eyes, nostrils and mouth. No breath- 
ing was discernible. The old man began to 
talk, the youth to sway. No one understood 
his words, which were uttered with emo 
tional enthusiasm. A final shout and the 
boy suddenly became alive, ran three times 
round the ring, and brought the pot down 
on the head of an inconspicuous negro ir 
the crowd. The victim fell moaning; the 
pot-bearer started running to the near-by 
woods, followed by all. He stumbled, fell 
head-long, tore his skin on briars, careened 
against tree trunks, but kept on. lor three 
hours he ran. At last, still in a state of 
trance, and faint from exhaustion, he fell 
prostrate over a log at the edge of the 
swamp, and did not get up. Under his head, 
half buried in the mud, was the dispatch 
box. ... Thief, witch-doctor and boy all 
denied eollusion. To the Englishman’s 
queries, he replied with the empty word he 
had learned from the white men—Magie!’’ 

Turning now to New Zealand, we find 
very similar beliefs and practices among the 
Maoris. ‘‘ Although a chief might lose his 
temporal power,’’ says Mr. Horace Leaf, 
in an article on ‘‘ Tapu Among the Maoris,’ 
(‘Occult Review,’’ May, 1924). ** he never 
could lose his spiritual powers by means of 
which he often held the exalted rank of 
upoko-ariki (high priest). In common with 
ordinary chiefs and priests, an upoko-ariki 
Was believed to possess the mysterious pow- 
er of ‘mana’. Mana may be regarded 
as a mediumistic quality, as it was derived 


from ayua (ancestral spirits), and through 
their agency increased, diminished, or even 
made to cease. . It is well known that 
all forms of psychic phenomena familiar to 
spiritualists and psychical researchers have 
long been practised by the Maoris. .. .”’ 


In Australia, black magicians were said 
to have been very plentiful until the arrival 
of the white man, when they rapidly de- 
creased in numbers. (See The Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia, by A. W. Howitt, 
D.Se.) **The chief articles used in the mak- 
ing of charms appear to have been mainly 
as follows: human fat, kangaroo fat, quartz 
crystal, human fibula bone, sinews, black 
and white round pebbles, wood of the oak- 
tree, human hair, eagle-hawk’s feathers, ete. 
These articles, or any other substances used 
as charms, are known as Jowus, and the 
‘throwing of a Joia’ is the projection of a 
magical substance invisibly, on the victim 
by a magician. If the chief material 
used by the Egyptians, and other races, in 
their black magic, was waz, the primary 
substance of the Australian sorcerer was 
certainly fat... .”’ 


In an article entitled *‘Black Magie in 
Australia,’’ I. E. Toye-Warner, F. R. A. S., 
says (‘Occult Review,’’ September, 1916) : 


ce 


... As a rule a boy is selected for 
training because of the psychic power seen 
in him by a magician, 7.e., he may be elair- 
voyant and have described the spirits of 
ancestors; or have dreamed, whilst sleep- 
ing at a grave-side that the deceased had 
visited him. Clairvoyance either before or 
after initiation seems to have been the rule; 
levitation during such ceremonies was also 
firmly believed to take place. Much occult 
knowledge was revealed to the initiate in 
dreams, and it is a remarkable fact that psy- 
chie power left a man if he took to drink 
or became very ill. . Whatever is fanci- 
ful about the method by which a man be- 
comes a magician, one thing is certain, and 
that is, he completely believes in the real- 
ity of his own power. 


‘*The belief that evil may be wrought by 
magical means seems to have some founda- 
tion in actual fact, if we take into considera- 
tion the power of the human will when 
properly concentrated and directed. I be- 
lieve that much actual evil and sickness has 
been produced by the black magician when 
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his will has been sufficiently powerful. The 
faith in evil magic is too widespread and 
long continued to be absolutely without 
some substratum of truth. The power of 
hypnotic suggestion throws a flood of light 
upon the methods and practices of the 
Black Art. The latter’s successes and fail- 
ures can be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that all are not sensitive in the same 
degree to the psychic force of the magician. 


‘* Another point to notice is the fact that 
the magician, when casting a spell, usually 
becomes partly hypnotized himself, so that 
he can come into rapport with the victim. 


Except in cases where real poison is 
used, my opinion, after careful study of the 
various methods, is that evil magic works 
harm by the psychic power directed by the 
concentrated wil of the operator on to the 
sub-consciousness of the victim. If my the- 
ory be correct, then the most certain cure for 
such cases will be found in counter-hypnotic 
suggestion, and indeed we find traces of this 
also in the fact that a more powerful sor- 
cerer can ‘break the spell.’ ”’ 


We find precisely the same form of magic 
and witchcraft in Dutch Guina, (See 
‘*White Magic and Black,’’ by John W. 
Vandercook, ‘‘Harpers Magazine,’’ Octo- 
ber, 1925), with some interesting additions, 
while similar practices are to be found in 
numbers of the small islands of the Pacifie 
and Indian oceans (See ‘‘ Black and White 
Magie,’’ by Rosita Forbes, ‘* Fortnightly 
Magazine,’’ January, 1928; etc.) 


In India, as might be expected, magical 
practices are very common, and implicitly 
believed in by the natives. (See Omens and 
Superstitions of Southern India, by Edgar 
Thurston, C.1.E., and ‘‘Black Magic in 
India,’’ by Ethel Rosenthal, ‘‘Occult Re- 
view,’’ November, 1927. An interesting ac- 
count of certain hill sorcerers may be found 
in ‘‘ Borderland,’’ Vol. I., pp. 477-79.) Re- 
garding psychic phenomena in India gen- 
erally, Mr. S. Eardley-Wilmot, Inspector- 
General of Forests to the Government of 
India, says: 


‘*Can it be possible that these people. . . 
possess in some little measure the powers at- 
tained by their more pious ancestry? How 
otherwise can we explain the fact that they 
can converse with each other at distances 
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far beyond the reach of the human voice; 
that they can to some extent foretell the 
future, whilst the possession of these facul- 
ties is sufficiently common to create no sur- 
prise amongst their fellows? ... For my 
own part I would not willingly incur the 
ill-will of one who claims supernatural pow- 
ers; I treat him with respect and considera- 
tion, and am glad to see him go in peace. . 

It is best to acquiesce outwardly in his 
theories, for only by so doing do you learn 
much that would be otherwise hidden from 
you, only by so doing can you hope to suc- 
ceed in gradually gaining the confidence of 
your companion, though the penalty may be 
that your own scepticism is shaken.’’ (0. 
R., October, 1908.) 


Regarding the belief in, and occurrence 
of, psychic phenomena generally among 
North American Indians, the following ex- 
cerpts from an article by Miss Alice C. 
Kletcher, of the Peabody Museum, will be 
of interest. They are quoted from her arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ The Supernatural Among the 
Omaha Tribe of Indians,’’ published in the 
Proceedings of the (Old) American S. P. 
R., pp. 185-50. A point of particular inter- 
est, perhaps, is that the typical ‘‘ghost’’ 
of the Omahas is audible rather than visible 
—thus differing from the ‘‘ghosts’’ of more 
civilized white races, where the contrary 
seems to be the case. Miss Fletcher says: 


‘*The Omahas believe that after death 
the spirit travels four days seeking for the 
path that leads to the home of the dead. . . 


Heaven is thought to be a place like this 
world. Each one enters heaven as he left 
this world; the adult is still an adult, the 
child a child. Friends welcome each other 
and relatives are united. ... There is said 
to be a succession of heavens, each one bet- 
ter than the preceding. How many heavens 
there are no one could state to me. Each 
succeeding heaven is reached as was the 
first, the person dying in the heaven where 
he may be, and entering the next above him. 


The knowledge of the hereafter seems 
to have been received by visions coming to 
persons in a swoon. Those having such vis- 
ions declare they remain several days where 
the dead live, but are finally forced to re- 
turn from loneliness; for, although they see 
their friends and watch them at their occu- 
pations, these will not speak to the new- 











comer, and ignore his presence. ... There 
are men in the tribe who spend much of 
their time in seeking by fasts and other rites 
to have visions, and a few persons become 
idepts in obtaining them. Their dreams 
are supposed to have a peculiar hold upon 
the supernatural and there are those among 
them who profess to have constant dealings 
with the spirits of animals and men... 
the sick, when about to die, see their de- 
ceased relatives, who bid the dying ones to 
hasten and join them. . Among this 
tribe ghosts are more frequently heard 
than seen. The presence of a ghost is made 
known by a whistling sound. . . It may 
be stated as a rule, among this tribe of Indi- 
ans, that the potency of a supernatural ap- 
pearance depends upon the physical pres- 
ence of something that belonged to the ap- 
parition in its natural existence. This, and 
the faet that the folk-lore of the people has 
much to do with the peculiarities of the 
phantasms that appear among them, may 
explain why the manifestations of the 
supernatural fail to transcend the experi- 
ence and vocations of daily life... .’’ 

The above remarks are of peculiar inter- 
est in view of the fact that the beliefs ex- 
pressed (based upon seeming experiences) 
are so closely paralleled by the tenets of 
modern spiritualism, and by sporadic psy- 
‘hie phenomena, as noted, throughout the 
world. 


we s eo e e 
CONCLUSION 


We have now completed our brief sum- 
mary of ‘‘metapsychic’’ phenomena among 
primitive peoples. | cannot claim, of course, 
that it is in any way exhaustive: I pos- 
sess neither the time nor the erudition of a 
Frazer or a Tylor, and in any case the sub- 
ject is doubtless well-nigh inexhaustible! 
But I have endeavored to give a fairly com- 
prehensive summary of those practices and 
beliefs, among primitive peoples, which bear 
more or less directly upon our own psychi- 
tal investigations,—backed-up, whenever 
vossible, by the citation of cases which ap- 
Dear to be well-authenticated. Studies by 
‘eademie anthropologists in the past have 
all been made on the assumption, seeming- 
ly, that of course none of these phenomena 
could possibly be genuine—that they rev- 
resented, merely, the mythical beliefs of 
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savage minds. ‘That was largely because 
these men had no actual knowledge of gen- 
uine supernormal phenomena, and no be- 
lief in them. (Mr. Andrew Lang was a 
worthy exception.) This attitude is greatly 
to be regretted, since it doubtless influ- 
enced their conclusions, to a great extent, 
and deprived us of much valuable infor- 
mation which we might otherwise have ac- 
quired. My object, in the present paper, 
has been to show that genuine phenomena 
of the type well-known to us have also been 
noted among primitive peoples, in all times 
and in all countries, and that these phe- 
nomena bear a striking resemblance to our 
own. If genuine psychic phenomena exist, 
and are frequently reported in civilized 
communities, it is surely only natural to 
suppose that they may exist in savage coun- 
tries also; and our investigation of the sub- 
ject—cursory as it may have been—has, I 
think, shown us that this is in fact the case. 


Amid the mass of myths, traditions and 
superstitions of primitive peoples, there- 
fore, we find a residuum of genuine, super- 
normal facts, comparable in every way to 
our own, and strikingly similar, in their 
reported details. Cases of telepathy, clair- 
voyanee, prediction, apparitions, haunted 
houses, poltergeists, physical manifesta- 
tions, mediumistic phenomena—we find 
them all, just as we find them in our midst. 
If the one set of phenomena are true, the 
other may be also! Just because they oc- 
cur among savage peoples is no excuse for 
disbelieving them a priori. They should 
be impartially investigated, just as we in- 
vestigate our own. These phenomena seem 
to be quite independent of culture, locality 
and general environmental conditions, save 
to the extent that they are colored, in minor 
details, by such influences, as we have seen. 
The actual magical practices and cere- 
monies are doubtless limited to the mem- 
bers of various secret Cults and Organiza- 
tions; but the spontaneous phenomena are 
noted everywhere, and the possession of 
some sort of psychic power seems to be far 
more common among primitive races than 
among the more highly civilized. This is, 
perhaps, only what we should expect. Pro- 
fessor Charles Richet, in his recent book 
The Sixth Sense, has endeavored to show 
that psychie faculty is far more general 
and universal than has been commonly sup- 
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posed; and, if this be true of practical, 
sceptical Europeans and Americans, it is 
doubtless still more true of the so-called 
‘*uncivilized”’ races. At all events, I have 
endeavored to show that psychic phenom- 
ena of the type known to us may be found 
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among these peoples also; and I can only 
hope that this first, preliminary survey will 
serve to draw the attention of other stu- 
dents to these questions, to the end that a 
more detailed and exhaustive study may be 
made of them at some time in the future. 


N. Y. SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


* eee KE 


The Executive Secretary authorizes 
the following announcements for the 
autumn program at Hyslop House: 


The Thursday afternoon Teas will be 
resumed weekly on and after the 30th 
October. Members may bring guests. 


There will be a renewal of the De- 
velopment Classes beginning in October 
and continuing throughout the winter. 
Only Members of the Section are eligible for 
these. Anyone wishing to join these 
classes can do so by applying to one or 
other of the folowing: 


Mrs. H. W. Warner. Mrs. Lawrence 
Jacob. 


Mrs. H. B. Cleveland. Colonel Derby. 


Application should be made person- 
ally either during the Thursday Teas 
or after the Monday Lectures. 


The Monday evening Lectures will 
start on the 20th October and will 
continue weekly during the session. 


EVENINGS FOR DEBATE 


On the Third Tuesday evening of 
each month there will be a meeting of 
the Members for interchange of experi- 
ences and for the debating of such sub- 
jects as may be of mutual interest. 


ATTENDANCE OF MEDIUMS 


Three of our Clairvoyant Mediums 
will attend the Hyslop House on differ- 
ent afternoons in each week for the pur- 
pose of consultations; the hours to be 
aranged for the convenience of mem- 
bers. Circles will be formed for seance 
with the best known mediums procur- 
able. 


LECTURES FOR STUDENTS 


The following Courses are arranged. 
Details as to day and hour will be posted 
in due course on the Notice Board in 
the Hall. 


(1). A series of Six Lesson Lectures 
by Mr. Horace Leaf, F.R.G.S., to be 
delivered during November. 


(2). A series of Lectures on Auto- 
matic Writing by our Editor, Mr. F. 
Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A. during Decem- 
ber. 


Those wishing to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to join the Section can 
do so by applying to the Executive 
Secretary of the N. Y. Section of the 
A.S.P.R. (Mrs. F. A. Bigelow) at Hyslop 
House. Members are earnestly requested 
to notify Mrs. Bigelow with as little delay as 
possible and to give in every case a e’- 
manent address for the posting of notices. 

















AM informed that the suggestion 
was made that Rudi Schneider 
should go to the London S.P.R. for 
some experiments. The question again 
arose as to who should accompany him. 
The name of Fraiilein Dr. Gerda Walther 
(the late Baron Schrenck’s secretary) 
was mentioned, but inasmuch as she is 
a friend of the Schneider family, it was 
thought unwise to invite her. However, 
they could have put her in their famous 
cage. It is probable that Rudi will go 
to Dr. Osty’s this year. Also there is 
some talk of holding sittings with Rudi 
at Zurich. If this can be arranged, Pro- 
fessor Eugen Bleuler, Dr. Bernoulli, Pro- 
fessor Jung and perhaps Profeser Ein- 
stein, will attend the experiments. Pro- 
fessor Bleuler of Zurich has sent me an 
appreciative note regarding our own 
Rudi experiments. 


Fratilein Dr. Gerda Walther is bring- 
ing out in book form the report of the 
principal sittings that the late Baron 
Schrenck had with Rudi. She has found 
the protocols of eighty-eight seances out 
of about one hundred that the German 
psychist conducted. The notes of the 
scientists who were present will also be 
published. 





* Ok 
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Captain Kogelnik of Braunau writes 
me to the effect that he is arranging a 
new series of seances with Rudi for Dr. 
Schauba, the chief medical officer in 
charge of the Braunau hospital. Dr. 
Schauba is now “absolutely convinced” 
of the genuinenes of the phenomena, 
and is a very good sitter. “Olga” likes 
him and results are improving at each 
seance, at which the well-known hand- 
like pseudopods are now frequent. 


* *k kK KE K 


_ Professor Dr. Max Dessoir, of Berlin 
informs me in a letter that the new 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By HARRY PRICE 





is now passing through the press. “My 
only regret,” he adds, “is that the book 
went to press before the arrival of your 
Rudi Schneider report, or I would have 
cited your experiments.” 


* ek KK K 


In my short memoir! of the late Sir 
Conan Doyle I remarked that no one 
would fill the position of leader of 
British spiritualism in the same way as ° 
Sir Arthur did. This is quite true, but ° 
there must be a leader, and the mantle 
has descended upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Hannen Swaffer as the most obvious 
person to be the titular head of the 
movement. He has just been elected 
president of the Spiritualists’ National 
Union, and the same honor has been 
conferred upon him by the Spiritualist 
Community. I had lunch with Hannen 
Swaffer a few days ago and he ex- 
plained to me this position of ‘‘leader- 
ship.” As Swaffer pointed out, there 
was never an official leader—the nominal 
leadership fell naturally to the man who 
was best known. But it was only a 
leadership in name. Sir Arthur once told 
Swaffer that the movement did not fol- 
low him—which was the secret of Sir 
Arthur’s position. 


* ek K K K K 





A number of suggestions for a mem- 
orial to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle have 
been made in various quarters, but so 
far only one definite proposal has been 
accepted. This will take the form of a 
volume to be called Conan Doyle and After. 
Lady Doyle will write the story of her 
husband’s crusade with an account of 
the many incidents he experienced at 
his lectures and meetings all over the 
world. The book will describe the posi- 
tion of the Church and Science towards 
spiritualism and survival (not at all the 
same thing), and the relation of the lat- 
ter to Art, Letters, Medicine and Poli- 
tics—a great undertaking. It will be 


edition of his work, Vom Jenseits der Seele1. This Journal, Aug. 1930, pp. 383 f. 
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really a symposium, and a number of 
persons will be invited to contribute. 
Hannen Swaffer will edit the volume 
which will be published by the Maryle- 
bone Spiritualist Association. It has been 
suggested that five hundred copies be 
published at £2.20, followed by an edi- 
tion at a guinea. Any profits will be 
devoted to a very cheap edition. An- 
other suggestion for a memorial is that 
£100,000 shall be raised and devoted to 
research work all over the world. 
*x* * ke Kk *K * 


Mention of the Marylebone Spirit- 
ualist Association reminds me that this 
society is progressing so rapidly that 
one can hardly keep track of its activ- 
ities. A few years ago, two back rooms 
fulfilled all its needs. It now owns a 
mansion in Russell Square and probably 
has the largest membership of any psy- 
chic organization in Great Britain. Its 
latest venture will be watched with ex- 
treme interest. The society now has 
taken the Queen’s Hall for its Sunday 
services and, although it is the height 
of the holiday season (when London is 
supposed to be “empty”) the hall is 
packed to capacity and hundreds are 
turned away at every service. Last 
Sunday, August 10th, it is estimated 
that three thousand persons gained ad- 
mittance. The press, too, was well rep- 
resented and Monday’s papers were full 
of the details of the service which in- 
cluded an address by Swaffer and clair- 
voyant delineations by Mrs. Estelle Ro- 
berts. This lady is the medium who 
claimed that the spirit of Sir Arthur 
was with her on the platform at the 
great Doyle Memorial Service. Of 
course, hundreds of mediums have since 
claimed to have been in touch with Sir 
Arthur; and Hope, the “spirit photo- 
grapher,” claims that he has produced 
an “extra” of the great leader. I have 
a reproduction of the photograph and 
there is no doubt that the portrait he 
got on his plate is as good a likeness as 
any of the thousands of portraits of Sir 
Arthur which are extant. 

* * ke Kk K 

“Sinclair Descends to ‘Mental Ra- 
dio’ ” was a heading in the Daily Worker 
that caught my eye the other day. 
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The article was a review of Up- 
ton Sinclair’s new book (Mental Radio) 
and the reviewer took nearly a column 
to tell us that he detests psychical re- 
search and that Sinclair is a backslider. 
Psychical research, he tells us, “is sim- 
ply one of the many roads down which 
the bourgeoisie slips to idealism, re- 
ligion, and counter-revolution.” I have 
heard our subject called many nasty 
names in my time, but this is a new one 
to me. “This is the road down which 
Upton Sinclair has taken the first steps 
in his latest book. He is but one more 
non-Marxist Socialist to tread the road 
to betrayal of the workers’ cause. ... 
this is the real meaning of his book and 
its most important aspect. . . .One day 
scientific research, such as that which 
Professor Gurvitch is conducting in 
Russia, may demonstrate that living or- 
ganisms radiate rays which stimulate 
other living organisms (mitotic rays). 
The facts which Sinclair deals with may 
then come to be explained.” This sug- 
gested explanation of telepathy is in- 
teresting, but while the Russian pro- 
fessor is making his experiments with 
no results worth mentioning, Sinclair 
has produced brilliant results with a 
minimum of theory. And I am still un- 
able to find the slighest connection be- 
tween the subject-matter of Sinclair's 
book and the famous Communist Mani- 
festo drawn up by K. Marx and F. En- 
gels in 1847. 


* * Kk Ke K * 


The Abbé Gabriel Lambert, the fam- 
ous French water diviner or sozrcier paid 
a flying visit to London in the early 
days of August. His presence was at the 
request of Lord Glenconner who wished 
to consult him about finding a further 
supply of water on the estate of the 
Country Club at Cannes in which this 
particular member of the Tennant fam- 
ily is interested. The Abbé has already 
— one supply at the Country 
Club. 


I spent three days with the Abbé and 
we arranged a most interesting experi- 
ment in Hyde Park. With his bobbin 
in his hand (though he sometimes em- 
ploys the traditional forked twig when 
on serious business) we traversed Kens- 
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ington Gardens into Hyde Park and dis- 


. covered several underground springs 


and pools. The Abbé would start off with 
his bobbin (rather like a fisherman’s 
cork float, cone-shaped, and painted in 
stripes of gay colours) suspended from 
a thread held in his right hand. He 
would purposely swing the bobbin later- 
ally and when we came over the hidden 
stream the bobbin would make a spas- 
medic movement, change its course, and 
commence spinning furiously, describing 
a larger and larger circle the longer we 
stood over the source of activity. When 
we reached the bank of the subter- 
ranean river the bobbin would stop 
dead—just as if it had been hit by a 
stone. The cessation of the spinning was 
even more spectacular than the com- 
mencement. 

We found many hidden springs and a 
fairly broad river running into Knights- 
bridge. When we came to a nappe (a 
pool of still water) the bobbin would 
make quite a different movement. The 
Abbé could tell the depth of the hidden 
supplies, their approximate volume, and 
directional characteristics. He could 
also tell whether the current was rapid 
or sluggish. I made a map of a fairly 
broad, swift stream running into 
Knightsbridge. There is, of course, a 
great deal of water under Hyde Park 
and district. I believe the River Bourne 
runs under it and the old Tyburn Brook 
is somewhere in the vicinity. 

The Abbé considers that his gift is 
partly physical and partly psychic. For 
instance, if he is looking for a nappe, he 
will pass a dozen running springs with- 
out becoming aware of the fact. And 
the reverse is the case. He will like- 
wise be unconscious of a flowing river 
(or water of any description) if he is 
looking fer minerals or a metallic lode. 
Vhen we crossed the Serpentine by 
means of the bridge, his bobbin did not 
respond. He &new the water was there 
so his conscious awareness of the fact 
nullified the subconscious activity which 
would have been brought into play had 
the water been hidden. To provide the 
other “pole” when using his bobbin, he 
carries in his free hand a small bottle 
of pure water (if looking for drinking 
water), a bottle of mineral water if 


seeking a chalybeate spring, or a piece 
of cre similar to the metallic lode he is 
trying to find. Most of the papers (in- 
cluding the Times) published accounts 
account of our tests. In a letter recently 
published in Psychic Research Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle expressed surprise that the 
Times should publish his account of 
some experiments. But I have never 
known this great London paper to refuse 
to print accounts of serious psychic ex- 
periments. I have many such cuttings 
relating to our work at the National 
Laboratory, including a long leading 
article. The Abbé returned to Nice on 
August 9th. after making arrange- 
ments with us to return with his col- 
league, Mr. Joseph Gaillard, in the au- 
tumn for some serious tests. 
** KK K * 

Talking of water and what can be 
done with it, and incidentally of the 
power of suggestion in healing, reminds 
me of a case which was heard at Glas- 
gow on August 6th, 1930. Thomas 
McIntosh Scotland, an architect, was 
charged with obtaining money by fraud. 
He sold bottles of liquid for which 
miraculous healing properties were 
claimed. It was stated that Scotland 
called his medicine “Ray Attraction.” 
Since 1924 he had sold hundreds of bot- 
tles yearly at charges of from £1.1s. to 
£2.2s. per bottble. The preparation was 
also loaned to patients, and the cure of 
almost any disease was supposed to be 
effected by holding the bottle in the 
hand for half an hour night and morn- 
ing. The “medicine” has now been 
found to consist of ordinary water 
drawn from the tap. Witnesses for 
Scotland, including an ex-Baile of Glas- 
gow, said that they had been cured of 
maladies from some of which they had 
suffered for twenty-five years. One 
man, who claimed to have been cured 
of nervous troubles, described the 
manufacture of a ‘“‘wonderful potion” 
and spoke of “power” rods endowed 
with radio properties which when placed 
near a jar of water extracted some 
property. This effect on the water had 
to be compensated, and therein lay the 
cure. A detective said that Scotland’s 
“laboratory” was an old washhouse 
which contained only a lot of rubbish. 
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Scotland was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. 

These not-so-canny Scots are still 
smarting under the fact that they have 
been buying Scotland’s water at two 
guineas a bottle when they might have 
purchased Scotland’s whisky for 12/6d. 
But this case is a most illuminating ex- 
ample of the power of mind over mat- 
ter. 

* kK KKK * 

But credulity is not the monopoly of 
the good people north of the Tweed. I 
have recently returned from a vacation- 
al trip through Spain, France and Bel- 
gium in the course of which I saw the 
most amusing and brazen: fortune-tell- 
ing swindle I have ever encountered. At 
a street market was erected a gaudy- 
looking silver-plated machine with an 
attendant. The machine was glass- 
fronted, protecting a mass of whirring 
wheels, plunging pistons, revolving 
dials, etc. In front of the machine was 
a projection covered with hundreds of 
metal studs supported by light springs. 
On this shelf the victim placed his 
hand, thereby depressing a _ certain 
number of the studs according to the 
conformation or shape of the hand. The 
idea was that one’s future and personal 
characteristics could be delineated from 
the type of hand. There were two slots 
(one for each sex) and having placed 
in one of them the necessary 25 cent- 
isimos, one placed one’s hand on the 
studded board and awaited events. Im- 
mediately I had my hand in position the 
attendant pulled a lever at the back and 
the wheels commenced to go round. In 
a few seconds the man plunged his hand 
through a hole at the back of the ma- 
chine and brought forth my “fortune,” 
a neatly typed paper about six inches 
square. The idea of the machine (im- 
plied but not explicitly expressed) was 
that the studs pressed down by one’s 
hand operated and put in action certain 
printing type that printed your fortune 
on the spot. For a fraction of a second 
I was rather impressed at the novelty 
of it all but a second glance at my “for- 
tune” informed me that it was done on 
a printing press in imitation typwrit- 
ten characters. So I went round the 
back of the machine while the man was 
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attending to the queue waiting to be 
served and I discovered the secret. In- 
side the machine were two piles (for 
either sex) of ready-printed “delinea- 
tions” which the man handed out at 
random. The huge machine, with its 
electrically operated wheels and pistons 
was merely a “blind” and had nothing 
whatever to do with the scrap of paper 
you received. (My own “fortune,” I 
must add, merely informed me that I 
was “fond of animals,” would “make a 
journey,” etc., with the usual rigmarole 
of such affairs). I complimented the 
man upon his so successfully getting 
away with it and then I noticed that the 
machine was made in America! Though 
a more amusing—and less expensive— 
swindle than the Scottish “water cure,” 
whether one is on the Ramblas in Bar- 
celona, or in Sauchiehall Street, Glas- 
gow, human psychology is identical. If 
there is any difference at all, it is per- 
haps a little harder to extract bawbees 
from the dour Scotsman than it is to 
part the fiery Spaniard from his pesetas. 

The only other thing that attracted 
my attention in Spain was the number 
of priests who attend the corridas or bull- 
fights. When I was at San Sebastian 
there was staged a fight with eight 
bulls, their opponents being mounted on 
horses (Portugese fashion). The place 
was crowded, the audience including 
hundreds of priests who worked them- 
selves into a fever of excitement just 
like hardened aficionados, as the animals 
were slowly slaughtered. It is difficult 
for us Anglo-Saxons to understand the 
psychology of the Latin mentality which 
permits its priests to take part in such 
debasing “sports.” I can only suppose 
that it is “in the blood” and quite in- 
eradicable. 

* ek Kk Kk OK 


Sir Oliver Lodge has contributed 4 
series of three striking articles to the 
Birmingham Sunday Mercury? in which 
he emphasises the fact that the veil that 
divides life and death is wearing so thin 
that we may be able to get glimpses of 
what happens on the other side. In his 
first article he discusses the attitude of 
those scientists who hold “that the life 
of the body is so intimately associated 
2. Commencing on August 38rd, 1930. 
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with the right working of the brain, 
the heart, and the other organs, and 
that our minds are so dependent on 
what we apprehend through the senses, 
that the idea of an animating principle 
able to function apart from those or- 
gans is to them unthinkable. 

“They do not deny the fact of con- 
sciousness and reasoning power, for 
they continually make use of those pow- 
ers themselves; but they consider that 
thought is a function of the brain, and 
they endeavor not to go beyond what 
they can explore with their microscopes 
and other instruments and decline to 
enter an intangible and mystical region 
where they would lose that firm foot- 
hold essential to their studies. 


“This group want to deal, not with 
metaphysical abstractions or hypothet- 
ical entities which cannot be brought to 
book, but with the visible, the tangible, 
and the concrete. That region they 
have made their particular province, and 
it is so extensive and satisfying that 
they usually feel no need for any other 
point of view 

“They would say not that a psychical 
entity needs some physical means of 
manifestation—which, I think, is prob- 
ably true—but that a psychical entity 
has no meaning apart from a physico- 
chemical process. 

“This last they try to follow into in- 
timate detail; they regard it enthusi- 
astically as all-sufficient, and conjecture 
that what appears as vitality and con- 
sciousness is a mere outcome or evane- 
scent and even illusory product of those 
material processes themselves. 

“Religious ideas about survival, there- 
fore, like the ideas about a Deity or a 
Supreme Being responsible for the uni- 
verse, they would relegate to another 
domain of thought. 

“They might treat them with distant 
respect, because they cannot but be in- 
fluenced by ordinary human aspirations 
and affections, but they would regard 
those ideas, so far as science is con- 
cerned, as having no particular mean- 
ing, for they are not open to metrical 
formulation or scientific scrutiny.” 

In his second article Sir Oliver de- 
clares that it is already recognized that 
energies can exist apart from matter, 
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and that if a personality survives it 
may be able to make some conscious de- 
monstration to those on earth. He says: 
“We realize that the evidence for hu- 
man survival seems often of an insigni- 
ficant and trivial kind. 


“That is what frequently happens in 
the early stages of a subject. The facts 
adduced seem hardly worthy of atten- 
tion, and yet if they are accepted and 
followed up they lead to immense de- 
velopments, unimaginable beforehand. . . 

“What the biologists are studying is 
the material basis of life. In that study 
they are expert, and it may be safely 
left in their hands. 


“They can see into the cells of the 
body or of a live tissue in action, and 
can tell us what they are doing. They 
study the behaviour of tissues in health 
and diseases, and can map out the whole 
material scheme, if not as yet complete- 
ly—they would hardly claim that—yet 
to a growing extent, which shows they 
are on the right lines. 

“But the nature of life is unknown 
even to them.... 

“The instances of apparent or instinc- 
tive foresight in the animal kingdom, 
down to the minutest creature, are too 
numerous to mention. And the in- 
stances told us about their provident 
habits are not only instructive, but sur- 
prising. 

“Inert matter does none of these 
things. There is evidently something— 
some animating principle—that co-oper- 
ates with and manages matter so as to 
produce these strange results. 

“That ‘something’ which for brevity 
we may call ‘life,’ and which only after 
a long course of evolution blossoms in- 
to conscious mind, exists we know not 
how and we know not where, we only 
recognize it in association with matter. 

“But whether life itself, when separ- 
ated from the organism, continues in 
any sense to exist, is a problem about 
which we have to use our reasoning 
power. 

“We might hardly hope to be favoured 
by direct demonstration. 

“Tt so happens, however, that at the 
higher levels, when life has blossomed 
into mind, and when the living organ- 
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ism has become an individual with a 
character and personality such as we 
are familiar with in our own conscicus- 
ness, the question takes a different 
form. For a personal mind, if it still per- 
sists, may be able to make conscious 
demonstration. By utilising some of 
the forms of matter with which it was 
familiar—the brain-nerve-muscle sys- 
tem of another human being, for in- 
stance—it may be able to affect our 
senses, and so inform us that that same 
personality still survives, though nor- 
mally in a condition beyond our ordin- 
ary ken. 

“Needless to say that there is a vast 
amount of evidence that that kind of de- 
monstration has already been given; 
and many of those who have studied the 
subject are now ready to testify that it 
is a reality. 

“They assure us that conscious mind 
does not cease with the death of the 
physical organ, that mind is not put out 
of existence when the brain is damaged, 
but that only its manifestation is in- 
terfered with, so that no longer can it 
furnish the usual sign or index of its 
existence. It has lost its own material 
vehicle, and has to take other and less 
usual methods of attracting our atten- 
tion. 

“Well, the evidence must be scrutin- 
ised, and must be able to stand criti- 
cism before it can be raised to the dig- 
nity of proof. But suppose it attained 
proof, what then? 

“Some think it has risen to the level 
of proof already, and that where an in- 
dividual character has been formed it is 
able, under certain conditions and oc- 
casionally, to testify to its perennial 
character and continued existence. 

“T call this not survival, but demon- 
strated survival. I admit that the de- 
monstration is not yet accepted by the 
majority of scientific men; indeed I see 
many reasons why it should be difficult 
for a biologist to admit the possibility 
of any such proof—the idea being, to 
one who has contracted a life interest 
on the material basis of life, meaning- 
less, if not repellent. I sympathize with 
the difficulty ; I am often conscious of it 
myself. But we must not shut our eyes 
to facts because they do not fit in with 


our present t} ‘es. If survival is a 
reality, and if, b.’ actual demonstratic 1 
the continued «xistence of higher or 
mental attributes is oroved to be true, 
then we may ex, ect that life itself, even 
of a low grade, ever really goes out of 
existence—thoug ‘t need not have an 
individual cr per. al existence except 
in its higher gy ia :—and the whole 
province of biology “ecomes: revolution- 
ized. 

“T say then that the demonstration 
of survival, when a dength it is sat- 
isfactory, and ha. perforce to be ac- 
cepted, will have 2 ~ighty influence ‘on 
science.” 

* * tk 

Mr. H. G. Wel ss latest book, 4e 
Autocracy of Mr. Pa -m* deals with a 
number of well-kr n people cleverly 
caricatured and we .nd such names as 
Mr. Ramsey McDougal, Mr. Philip Snow- 
field, Sir Austin Chamberland, etc., sv 
it is obvious that tk » work is a politi 
satire. Incidentall:, he describes w 
with the United Sta es of America. 

But it is the ps:chic aspect of i 
book that prompted me to mention it 
these. Notes. Mr. Wells does not I 
spiritualism, and to of his characte: 
Sir Bussy Woodcock and Mr. Parha 
tell us so in plain anguage. They “) 
vestigate” the sr ject and find tl 
trance utterances are rubbish, and t 
physical phenom na_ frauds. It 
through this seam > that war is caused 
between England . ad America. Out of 
this experiment a Dictator of England 
is materialised: L -d Paramount. Lord 
Paramount belie’ ; in “encircling Rus- 
sia.” It is thre jh the blockading of 
Russia and the’ »nsequent clash with 
America over tl. Freedom of the Seas 
that the war is started. It collapses 
owing to a worle meeting. It is a won- 
derful book, ve ~ Wellsian, and very 
much worth rew ing. 

* * iP * * 

The Bishop o. Norwich, the Rt. Rev. 
Bertram Pollock, K. C. V. O. maker a 
striking contribution to the contzovery 
on spiritualism -which has been raging 
in the Sunday Express for the past few 
weeks. In the issue of this paper for 


July 26th, 1930 appears an article from 


3. London, Heinemann, 7s /6d. 
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his pen and the fol!c ‘are citations: 

“Let it be frankly » .itted that there 
is a case for inquiry. The time has 
gone by when o:. could try te laugh 
spiritism out of court ~The argument 
that the whole thin~ ic a cheap fraud 
cannot justify itself this time of day. 
We cannot seriou:’ rge that all the 
careful observati s of scientifically- 
minded persons ce. be explained away 
in this free-and-e: fashion. 

‘The impact of one rind on another 
is little understoc That such impact 
exists few would de 

“The fact of 
Honest performa.u 
ing are not conjuri. 

“Memory sems ft: 
it is usual. But 


1erism is patent. 
of thought-read- 
ricks. 
S natural because 
w is it that past 
thought is made pe aanent? And what 
about foresight? . _rtain persons—ap- 
pevently some High anders in a peculiar 
way—-possess the ; »wer of visualising 
‘e future events as we all can the 
t. Both of thes2 faculties exhibit 
ights which corie from a distance 
cting our minds. But who shall de- 
' the ways in wh ch the mind func- 
. .s in regard to th m? 
‘Such reflections sem to suggest that 
use a far-fetched phrase to express 
at may be a_ ar-fetched idea) 
ught’ may posses. a sort of inde- 
dent existence which a mind, when 
nce it has created i. » caught it from 
el swhere, can keep ‘or itself or can 
hand on to another n.ind. 

“Dare we say that “ere is, as it were, 
an immaterial deposit * thought which, 
arising in one mind,c remain? 

“Such a conception ay perhaps be 
illustrated from the id of ghosts. 

hat many people have szen apparitions 
of the dead may well .«* allowed. The 
appearance of persons. the moment of 
their death to those w ~ are dearest to 
then, especially to chil. ‘en who are not 
startled or frightened, und are there- 
fore good witnesses can carcely be dis- 
pu’ -d. This may be another example 
of uthought-transference. 

“Rut can we ever be sure that the dead 
person whose ghost appears is aware 
that he is seen or heard? Is it not pos- 
sible that here, too, a thought, an im- 
pression, has been left behind? 
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“The remarkable little book called 
The Adventure, published some tventy- 
five years ago, seems to bear on this 
theory. Two women visited Versailles 
together; and each of them, indepen- 
dently of the other—for they did not 
compare notes until afterwards—wit- 
nessed a scene which had taken place in 
the gardens of the palace in the time of 
Marie Antoinette. 

“They watched the gardeners at their 
work, etc., and all the details of tea ia 
the grounds. Subsequently the women 
took pains to verify their observations 
as to the shape of the gardeners’ bar- 
rows, the direction of the paths in the 
gardens long ago, and so, on by the ex- 
amination of certain public records 
which they unearthed. 

“The greater part of the book consists 
of tabulations of items discovered in 
this way, which exactly corresponded 
with what they had seen. 

“Here again ‘impressions’ from the 
actual facts of life seem to have been 
left behind to be recovered and recon- 
structed 150 years later. 

“No doubt these indictations are dim 
and vague. But they may perhaps 
serve to suggest that before we quick- 
ly call in the dead to explain the phen- 
omena with which honest spiritism 
deals we ought to investigate more fully 
the nature of thought-transference, and 
the possibility of the continuance of 
mental impressions. 

“Tt will be remembered how closely 
such a theory would fall in with the 
atomic system expounded by the Roman 
philosopher Lucretius, who lived in the 
first century before Christ. He explained 
the power of sight as being due to the 
emission of ‘atoms’ from all bodies and 
observable things touching the eye and 
carrying to it the shape of the original 
form which gave off the emanation. All 
sight he thought was due to a continu- 
ous stream of such fine particles reach- 
ing the eye. 

“These ‘images’ of Lucretius, how- 
ever light and fine in texture, were, of 
course, solid; and thought is unsubstan- 
tial. Nevertheless, his theory serves at 
least to illustrate these tentative in- 
dications of one line of approaching the 
problem of spiritism.” 





